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WOLF’S EYES. 
(From the French of Jean Richepin.) 


The hang-dog fellow looked at me 
askance, 


And shut his lips, mumchance. 


He said no word to quicken charity; 
But thrust his hand at me. 


No glibly muttered thanks fell from his 
tongue 
For the poor dole I flung; 


But in his gray wolf's eyes was plainly 
set 
His reading of the debt. 


They said: “Dost think, proud fool, for 
ha’pence thrown 
To have me all thine own?” 
said: “’Tis I that make thee 
charity; 
Thou givest nought to me.” 


They 


They said: “In giving thou alone can’st 
find 
Comfort, in being kind.” 


They said: “These ha’pence given, and 
thou art free 
To lord it virtuously.” 


They said: “What kingly right is this, 
to thrust 
Thy fellow in the dust!” 


They said: “My right it were to spit at 
thee, 
And spurn thy charity.” 


They said: “I take it; but thou canst 
not lift 
The curse that dogs a gift.” 


This message in the gray wolf’s eyes 
was set; 
For so he read the debt. 
And I, too, looking on his hang-dog 
face, 
Said nothing for my case; 


But fingered yet more ha’pence; went 
my way, 
With nought ‘at all to say. 





Wolf’s Eyes—Nocturne. 


For there was truth in what the wolf's 
eyes said; 
And shamed at heart, I fled. 
John Palmer. 
The Nation, 


NOCTURNE. 


Out on the bar, the sea, with voice in- 
cessant, 
Sings to the night above it stretch- 
ing wide— 
Throbbing with stars, but shorn of her 
young crescent— 
The triumph-song of the returning 
tide. 


The tide returns, but the still, narrow 


river 
Flows to its meeting, dim, remote, 
and cool, 
Holding faint starshine; brighter stars 
aquiver, 
On its white beaches, sow each 


sandy pool. 


Light which is yet not light is all 
around us, 
Darkness that is not darkness fills 
the air; 
In the soft, moonless gray all things 
that bound us 
Are blurred and blended, magical 
and fair. 


Only behind us lights are redly burn- 
ing 
On the long bridge, 
lines below 
Their rays reflected; and our path, in 
turning, 
Before us shows the hillside lamps 
aglow. 


in tremulous 


Oh, summer night and distant tide- 
voice calling! 
Your softness and your sounding 
fills my heart, 
Making a dream for other nights’ re- 
calling, 
When Memory holds the Past’s dim 
gates apart. 
‘ °° Clara Singer Poynter. 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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WHY DOES GERMANY BUILD WARSHIPS? 


Germany builds warships in order to 
protect her commerce. This is the 
natural reply, and, though correct, it is 
nevertheless not exhaustive; for it 
would not satisfy those who feel that 
they are being menaced by Germany’s 
Navy. Germany is the second com- 
mercial maritime Power of the world, 
and possesses some—though perhaps 
very unimportant—colonies. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the father- 
land should maintain warships for 
their protection. It is further neces- 
sary that she should have a fleet suffi- 
ciently strong to cope with other sec- 
ond-class naval Powers, notably 
France. Should France maintain a 
considerably stronger fleet than Ger- 
many the maritime traffic of the latter 
could be entirely cut off in case of 
war, a fact which would be of far 
greater consequence to-day than in 
1870. At that time our commerce was 
of no great importance, and the French 
blockade did not injure us to any 
great extent, for in spite of it we suc- 
ceeded in taking possession of a consid- 
erable part of France. To-day, how- 
ever, France is so guarded by her 
splendid system of frontier fortifica- 
tions that the German armies would not 
have the same facility in penetrating 
into the heart of the country, whilst 
the suspension of our maritime traffic 
would cause us irretrievable loss. Un- 
der these conditions it is evident that 
we must maintain a fleet which is at 
least as powerful as that of France, 
and the actual problem only begins at 
the point when the question arises 
whether the naval power of Germany 
is in a position to cope with that of 
England. It is, of course, out of the 
question that the German fleet as a 
whole could contend with the British 
fleet as a whole. 4 cxlculat ons, 
too, which have been made by the Brit- 


ish Admiralty to the effect that in 1912 
Germany would possess as many, if 
not more, Dreadnoughts are quite er- 
roneous, a point which has been con- 
clusively proved by the German Ad- 
miralty. But in a war, and more par- 
ticularly a naval war, even the most 
untoward incidents and complications 
must be taken into consideration. To 
be just, we must therefore admit that 
the safety of the British Isles is al- 
ready jeopardized if the naval strength 
of a neighboring Power is near to or 
not far off that of the British Navy. 
Whether this is the case with the Ger- 
man Navy or not depends on the rela- 
tive value of vessels of the Dreadnought 
class as compared with other vessels. 
If it be true that the Dreadnoughts 
alone are final, and that all the other 
vessels are of no importance, then there 
is little doubt that in the course of the 
next few years the strength of the 
German fleet will more nearly ap- 
proach that of the English fleet than 
has yet been the case. From this the 
English conclude that Germany is 
threatening the United Kingdom, and 
that, given the opportunity, she would 
attack the British Isles, either alone 
or assisted by another Power. Then, 
with the British Navy destroyed, a 
German army would land on England’s 
shores and take possession of the coun- 
try. 

In Germany these English ideas are 
considered either as vain illusions or 
party politics. It will be remem- 
bered that during the whole of the 
nineteenth century the British public 
were continually scared by a threat- 
ened invasion either from France or 
from Russia. A German invasion of 
England is out of the question even 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Admitting that by a certain 
time Germany possessed as many 
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Dreadnoughts as Great Britain, and 
given that these annihilated each other, 
the remaining vessels in Germany’s 
possession would be entirely over- 
whelmed by the immense surplus of 
the British Navy. On the other hand, 
a coalition between two Powers need 
not be feared. Who would assist 
Germany, against England? Should 
such a plan be successful Germany 
would have become so powerful that 
she could tyrannize over the world. It 
is to the interest of all the other Pow- 
ers, including even Austria, to prevent 
such a state of affairs. England need 
not fear that another naval Power will 
become Germany’s ally. Should a war 
with Germany break out, England 
could even count on the assistance of 
the French Navy, for France would 
undoubtedly feel that her national in- 
dependence would be lost if Germany 
were victorious. 

Then since Germany cannot enter- 
tain the idea of conquering England on 
the high seas, why does she build a 
fleet which appears to exceed the re- 
quirements necessary for a war with 
any other Power? Some particularly 
perspicacious observers have discov- 
ered that the capacity for coals on 
the German Dreadnoughts is conspicu- 
ously small; from this they would in- 
fer that these vessels have been built 
exclusively for use in the North Sea— 
in other words, against England. 
This statement is quite as untrue as 
the assertion that we possess a greater 
number of Dreadnoughts than Great 
Britain. The German vessels have 
coal bunkers of quite normal dimen- 
sions, which make them practicable 
also on distant seas. 

After correcting all the facts and ex- 
amining the question from all sides, it 
remains to be seen what are the rela- 
tions between the English and German 
fleets, and what conclusions affecting 
English and German politics can be 
deduced. 


The German Navy is not, and never 
will be, sufficiently strong directly 
te menace England; yet it is strong 
enough to necessitate a cautious 
English policy and to compel Eng- 
land continually to consider her re- 
lations with Germany. This alone 
is what Germany desired to achieve 
by the building of her warships. 
Consider the aspect of the world, 
if Germany had been content to 
maintain her position of thirty years 
ago as a Continental Power, and had 
built no warships in addition to her 
few cruisers. England’s power on the 
seas would be boundless. France, Rus- 
sia, the United States, as well as 
Japan, would all be under her sway. 
To-day Engiand is forced to treat all 
these Powers with consideration, in 
order to avoid all friction which might 
encourage one or another of them to 
make Germany her ally. Without Ger- 
many’s Navy the world would to-day 
in the course of thirty years be on 
the high road to becoming English. 
Only twelve years ago England forced 
France to evacuate Fashoda. But five 
years ago a treaty was concluded be- 
tween these two countries by which 
France was given a free hand in Mo- 
rocco, although English interests were 
strong there, and also received the dis- 
puted territories in Senegambia and 
Siam. 

Lord Palmerston once said that Mo- 
rocco was of more importance than 
Egypt; to-day England has renounced 
her interests in Morocco. She has 
given up her share in the Panama 
Canal to the United States. She has 
made concessions to Russia in Persia. 
From the Turkish inheritance she ob- 
tained the two most valuable posses- 
sions of Egypt and Cyprus, as well as 
several districts on the Arabian coast. 
There is no doubt in Germany that, in 
the event of a further dissolution of 
Turkey, the whole of Arabia, Syria and 
Mesopotamia would be brought under 
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English rule, and a compact dominion 
extending from Calcutta to Alexandria 
would be the immediate result. In 
this event England would, by control- 
ling Mecca, govern the centre of Ma- 
homedanism, and could establish a new 
Khalifate whereby she would gain a 
far-reaching influence over Mahome- 
dans in all parts of the world. Simi- 
larly, England would extend her do- 
minions from Alexandria to Cape 
Town. The number of English sub- 
jects (400 millions), which form one- 
quarter of the world’s population, 
would increase to immense proportions. 
Who would be able to oppose any ef- 
fort on the part of England to subju- 
gate even China if at any time she 
found it advisable? Since a German 
Navy has come into existence, how- 
ever, all these suppositions have be- 
come mere phantoms. Turkey, China 
and Japan have to be treated with the 
same consideration and care as France 
and the United States, and can freely 
enjoy their independence. 

“Germany, therefore, maintains a 
navy, not for her own benefit but in 
order to safeguard the independence of 
other Powers?” This would be a mis- 
interpretation of my meaning. Ger- 
many does not safeguard the indepen- 
dence of other nations for their sake, 
but for her own. She has neither the 
intention nor the power of acquiring 
considerable colonial possessions. 
Since Germany has become an indus- 
trial Power she is no longer an emi- 
grant but an immigrant country. This 
factor is of the highest importance, but 
does not sufficiently 
known or appreciated in England, 
where the opinion seems to prevail 
that Germany is still obliged (as was 
the case thirty years ago) to send 200,- 
000 of her sons beyond her frontiers 
every year because they are unable to 
find any means of livelihood within 
her boundaries. All this has changed. 
German emigration is of little impor- 


appear to be 
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tance—about 20,000 people per annum 
—whereas the number of immigrants 
from Russia, Austria and Italy in- 
creases continually, for, notwithstand- 
ing the steadily growing population, 
the number of workers, particularly in 
the country, is insufficient. The numer- 
ous emigrants who year after year 
leave Hamburg and Bremen for Amer- 
ica are not Germans, but Russians or 
Austrians sailing from German ports. 
It is evident that Germany has such 
a very small surplus of workers that 
for this reason alone she cannot at- 
tempt to acquire any colonial posses- 
sions. Moreover, there is little avail- 
able territory that remains to be ac- - 
quired. I once read that England sus- 
pected Germany of an intention to 
seize Australia and New Zealand. If 
this were true I should like to advise 
my compatriots that it would be bet- 
ter to begin by subjugating England. 
For, in the first place, England is 
wealthier than Australia, and if the ef- 
fort were ta be made it would be ad- 
to endeavor to capture the 
Secondly, it is easier to 


visable 
greater prize. 
conquer forty million 
your gates than five 
other side of two oceans. 
wish to indulge in visions may imag- 
ine that some day the Germans, as- 
sisted by the Boers, will oust the Eng- 
lish from Cape Town and take posses- 
sion of South Africa. As far as my 
knowledge of South Africa goes, how- 
ever, the Boers are not at all anxious 
to fight again against England; and 
even should they be induced to do so, 
I do not think they would desire to be 
Moreover, we could 
For 


people outside 
million on the 
Those who 


under our rule. 
render them but little assistance. 
if our Navy is not strong enough to 
conquer the British fleet in the North 
Sea we should have still less favorable 
prospects of getting to South Africa. 
Should the Africanders one day decide 
to throw off the British yoke, they 
would certainly not place themselves 
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under German supremacy, but would 
make themselves independent. Their 
independence once assured, they would 
endeavor to incorporate German West 
Africa, and Germany would not be in 
a position to prevent this. It is there- 
fore more to the interest of Germany 
that the United States of South Africa 
should remain under English suprem- 
acy than that they should become inde- 
pendent. A governing body in London 
undoubtedly will always show more 
consideration to Germany than a gov- 
ernment in Cape Town. 

The definitive aim, therefore, which 
Germany sets herself is not to acquire 
vast colonies, but to enforce such a po- 
sition that German influence, German 
eapital, German commerce, German en- 
gineering, and German intelligence can 
compete on equal terms with other na- 
tions in those countries and among 
those populations which are outside the 
pale of European civilization. It is 
true that the liberal spirit of the Brit- 
ish Government invites every nation to 
open competition in its colonies, and 
there has always been a party in Ger- 
many who have declared a special co- 
lonial policy to be unnecessary. Not- 
withstanding this liberal spirit, how- 
ever, there are still some reservations 
to be made. It is true that under Brit- 
ish rule German firms flourish in 
Egypt; nevertheless, we cannot pretend 
to desire that the English Government 
should also extend her power over Ara- 
bia, Syria and Mesopotamia. We must 
prefer the maintenance of an indepen- 
dent Mahomedan State, which would 
have the intention as well as the free- 
dom to participate in all privileges of 
European civilization, such as_ the 
Young Turks are endeavoring to obtain 
at the present time. There has been 
for some time past among the Young 
Turks a deep feeling of distrust of Ger- 
many; they were under the impression 
that the protection which Germany af- 
forded Turkey was not so much in- 


tended for the country as for the old 
Turkish régime. To-day they have rec- 
ognized their error. Germany sup- 
ported Abdul Hamid’s despotism only 
during the time that he was actually 
ruler of Turkey, and German political 
feeling is to-day in favor of the gov- 
ernment of the Young Turks, which is 
more akin to European methods and 
ideas. The notion that Germany in- 
tends to appropriate a part of Turkey, 
either Asia Minor, Syria or Mesopota- 
mia, must be absolutely rejected. Eng- 
land may have such aspirations, for 
her absolute supremacy on the seas 
would permit her to enforce her posi- 
tion at any time and in any place; and 
even England’s position in Egypt and 
India is not without danger. But for 
Germany, a secondary maritime Power, 
with her naval base in the North Sea, 
such a position would be untenable; 
moreover, it would have no object. 
The native Mahomedan government, 
which shows leanings to everything 
German, and which calls to Germany 
for assistance, entirely fulfils all our 
expectations regarding that country. 
Without the necessity of a disastrous 
war the rivalry between Germany and 
England can find here a field of battle 
in commercial enterprise and diplo- 
matic intrigue. 

Why, then, does Germany build war- 
ships? In order to conquer England 
and thus obtain control of the world? 
It is true that if Germany conquered 
England she would almost have real- 
ized this ambition. But such a state 
of affairs is impossible. The other na- 
tions would not suffer any one Power 
to be omnipotent, and if this disaster 
were imminent they would all unite 
to combat it. They fought and over- 
threw Charles V., Louis XIV., and Na- 
poleon I. In like manner they would 
suppress Germany. Paradoxical as 
it at first may seem, it is undoubtedly 
true that the greatest misfortune that 
could befall Germany would be for her 
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to overcome England. Such a victory 
would create so great an upheaval 
against Germany that she would suc- 
cumb and perish. German policy can 
never aim at the subjection of England, 
but it should and must endeavor to 
restrict her movements. Therefore, in 
one sense it is correct that the build- 
ing of German warships is directed 
against England; but I am sure that 
once this idea has been properly under- 
stood it will find supporters in Eng- 
land herself. Is it necessary in the 
true interests of England that all con- 
tinents outside Europe should be 
brought under her rule? There have 
been English politicians in favor of a 
renunciation of all colonial possessions. 
It seems to me that such a procedure 
would not be to the interest of England; 
nor, on the other hand, would the ex- 
cessive extension of English rule bene- 
fit her. The common interests of hu- 
manity and civilization require that 
many great nations should maintain an 
even balance of power, and that each 
should develop individually. Every 
enlightened Englishman must desire 
that not England alone should rule the 
world, but that such important nations 
as France and Germany should have 
fields of action proportionate to their 
full value. 

Such an aim, however, cannot be 
realized without a strong German 
fleet. An Englishman may deny the 
necessity of a German fleet for this 
purpose on the ground that England 
does not harbor the ambition of bring- 
ing all the other continents under her 
power; if it is absurd, it may be said, 
to suppose that the German Emperor 
wishes to found a world-wide Empire, 
it is equally ridiculous to imagine that 
England purposes extending her domin- 
ions from Calcutta to Alexandria and 
from Alexandria to Cape Town. That 
may be the case, but it does not affect 
my statements. The great conquests 
of the world’s history have seldom been 


inspired by mere ambition. The em- 
pires of the world have not been built 
up from the mere desire of power. 
Events have generally evolved them- 
selves so that a conflict has arisen out 
of comparatively insignificant causes, 
such as a border line and a commercial 
right of way; and the conqueror has by 
his very victory been obliged to en- 
large the boundary of his country. 
Even the Romans were not intention- 
ally the conquerors of the world. They 
began by conquering Italy, in order to 
end the continual frontier disputes 
among the various tribes, and to estab- 
lish peace in the peninsula. Then they 
took Sicily from the Carthaginians in 
order to have freedom on the seas on 
their own coasts, from the Tyrrhenian 
to the Adriatic. It was their victory 
over Carthage that decisively made 
them arbitrators and then lords of the 
world. Nor did Napoleon I. ever have 
definite aim of establishing an empire 
of the world. He was impelled by the 
natural development of affairs. Was 
it ambition and lust of power that led 
England to establish her immense Em- 
pire? Did she systematically pursue 
that aim through all the bygone cen- 
turies? By no means. Some energetic 
pioneers, merchants and colonists, es- 
tablished interests in all parts of the 
globe, which England finally felt bound 
to recognize and protect. This condi- 
tion of affairs would continue were it 
not for outside interference. Admit- 
ting that there were at present an op- 
portunity for bringing Arabia under 
sritish rule, without either great exer- 
tion or great risk, it would remain to 
be seen whether heed would be paid 
to those who fear the excessive exten- 
sion of the Empire, or to those who 
point out the advantages likely to ac- 
crue from bringing this vast and as yet 
half-explored country under the bene- 
What 
new opportunities for productive en- 


ficial sway of a civilized Power. 


terprise, what new sources of wealth, 
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what power and prestige would Great 
Britain obtain when the Union Jack 
flew over the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina! 

This is the feeling of all nations on 
the matter to-day. This has always 
been the case. It is as well that they 
should think so. Yet it is desirable 
that these salutary ambitions should 
be kept within bounds. These limi- 
tations the nations set to each other; 
Germany restrains England, and Eng- 
land holds back Germany. 

In England the constant topic is 
yermany’s ambition. In Germany 
everyone speaks of England’s ambi- 
tion. In England a German invasion 
is prophesied; in Germany the day is 
awaited with dread when their entire 
maritime commerce will be in the 
hands of the powerful British fleet. If 
we consider these suppositions it is evi- 
dent that Germany's position is the 
less enviable. The destruction of Ger- 
man maritime commerce by the Eng- 
lish tleet is within the bounds of possi- 
bility, but a German invasion is not. 

The French Senator, Baron D’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, published an article 
in the Matin (June 11th, 1909,) in which 
he showed that the assurances of peace 
by both the English and the German 
Governments were undoubtedly . sin- 
cere. Germany would not gain any- 
thing by a war with England. If not- 
withstanding this there were a war 
scare it existed merely in English pub- 
lic opinion. The English population is 
disturbed by German industrial prog- 
ress; French industry produces partic- 
ular manufactures in fashions, arts 
and crafts, which none can dispute; 
English industry, however, which has 
no such features, is being 
pressed on all sides by German com- 
petition. From these facts the feeling 
has arisen in England that it is not de- 
sirable to wait until her maritime as 
well as her industrial supremacy is 
lost; but that, while she is still the 
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mistress of the seas and is in alliance 
with France, the opportunity should be 
taken to suppress Germany. 

M. D’Estournelles de Constant con- 
tinues: “Such is the reasoning, not of 
the Goverment, but of the man in the 
street, who controls the Government. 
[ have heard this reasoning ever since 
Imperialism became a doctrine of the 
Government. I have heard it brought 
forward in 1893 and in 1898; it is al- 
ways the same. The man in the street 
is sufficiently naif to believe that the 
xerman danger can be removed by a 
war! He likes to believe it all the 
more because he is ignorant of the ter- 
rors of warfare. He has never suf- 
fered them; as far as memory reaches 
he has known no invasion. He pays 
very little income tax, if any; in short, 
he knows nothing of military service. 
His knowledge of war is confined to 
the expeditions in distant countries 
which have been carried out to his 
profit by paid soldiers. He belongs 
to the only nation of the world perhaps 
that still remains in this state of bliss- 
ful ignorance. That is where the dan- 
ger lies. For years he has heard of 
nothing but the German danger, and, 
as he is brave and simple-minded, John 
Bull upholds the traditions of his name 
by rushing upon the red rag which is 
continually held before his eyes. 

It is necessary, however, to prove to 
him that, instead of remedying the po- 
sition of affairs, a war, even if it were 
victorious, would be a detestable busi- 
undoubtedly make 
matters worse. And even were the 
German fleet and army annihilated 
there would still remain a German 


ness, and would 


country with sixty million workers, 
who would be all the more industrious 
as they would have undergone 


greater suffering and privations. And 
ae .« « « 

It is no doubt significant that M. 
D’Estournelles de Constant, a leader of 


the Peace Movement of the world, 
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should speak so well of Germany. But 
I must add that this by no means rep- 
resents the general feeling. Public 
opinion in France, as well as in other 
countries, expects a breach of the peace 
rather from Germany than from Eng- 
land. However unfounded this suspi- 
cion may be, psychologically, it can be 
easily explained. Two different causes 
work together to create and foster the 
suspicion. The system of the English 
government is popular in other coun- 
tries, whereas the Gtrman régime is not 
favored. In Germany we hold a strong 
independent government, assisted by a 
democratic Parliament, to be a better 
scheme than the continual change of 
party rule that is customary in Eng- 
land. We believe that the flourishing 
condition of Germany to-day, with her 
conscription, her educational system, 
and her social laws, which have prac- 
tically succeeded in abolishing dis- 
tress, are due to this form of govern- 
ment, which combines strict order with 
liberty. But the other nations prefer 
the English system, which is less se- 
vere and affords greater freedom. A 
greater extension of English rule and 
influence would therefore be more fa- 
vorably regarded than an increase of 
German power. On the other hand, 
England, as a naval Power alone, is 
not in a position to menace the other 
nations to such an extent as Germany 
who is powerful on land. In the event 
of a war between Germany and Eng- 
land the other Powers would side with 
England rather than with Germany; 
and, consequently, Germany is to-day 
far more the butt of general suspicion 
than Great Britain. This is a well- 
known fact in Germany, and one that 
no German politician can afford to 
overlook. But does it necessarily fol- 
low that German ambition is stronger 
and more untiring than that of Eng- 
land? Not at all. 

It is my opinion that the rivalry be- 
tween the two great nations—England 
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and Germany—is the natural outcome 
of the state of affairs, and can never be 
abolished. This rivalry, however, does 
not involve the necessity of war; it suf- 
fices that by means of strenuous arma- 
ments both Powers should maintain 
an equal balance of power and keep 
each other within bounds. 

Are not the maintenance of great 
armies, the construction of giant war- 
ships, the invention of new methods 
and ways of war on land, on sea and 
in the air, which are necessary for the 
completion of this purpose, too costly? 
It has been calculated that during the 
past four years the seven naval Powers 
of Austria, Italy, Russia, France, Ger- 
many, the United States of America, 
and England have spent on their fleets 
the sum of two hundred million 
pounds. Moreover, the Governments 
of all these countries assert that this 
expenditure has been incurred solely 
for the maintenance of peace and the 
protection of commerce. The pacifists 
cannot expect more, particularly when 
one considers that the expense of keep- 
ing up a territorial army is also made 
in the interests of peace. But this is 
not so ironical as it would at first ap- 
pear. Certainly armaments point 
rather to war than to peace. But there 
have been wars where stratagem has 
taken the bloodshed with 
quite satisfactory results. Is it not, 
therefore, possible that the equipment 
for war may take the place of actual 
war? ‘There is no doubt that the great- 
est thing that could befall all nations 
would be, that the sufficiency of arma- 
ments should impose that mutual re- 
striction which seems to be necessary 
—armaments which would make war 
possible without necessitating actual 
war. The fact that our epoch is so 
much poorer in war, so much richer in 
peace, than any other era in history is 
undoubtedly due to the continuous 
general armaments which have re- 
stricted promiscuous warfare. The 
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burdens are certainly heavy, but not so 
heavy as to decrease the wealth of the 
people. On the contrary, during the 
past century, while armaments have 
been so considerably increased, the 
wealth of the nations has become 
greater than at any other period. The 
Reichstag has recently decreed twenty- 
five million pounds in new taxes, and 
no one entertains any fear that the 
German people will have any difficulty 
in meeting these new demands. The 
Public Savings Banks, which in 1875 
showed deposits of 1,869.2 million 
marks, in 1907 show deposits of 
13,889.1 million marks. The Parlia- 
mentary discussion on this point was 
due not so much to the question as to 
whether these new taxes should be lev- 
ied, but as to the manner in which 
they should be levied. The Reichstag 
finally decided to waive a very mod- 
erate death duty, which would have 
yielded five million pounds, proposed 
by the Government (a reason why 
Prince Biilow handed in his resigna- 
tion), and to introduce instead several 
new taxes on traffic. Calculations 
show that if death duties were levied 
The Contemporary Review. 
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in Germany on the same scale as those 
proposed by Mr. Lloyd George in Eng- 
land a revenue of twenty-five million 
pounds would accrue to the Govern- 
ment. 

The French Minister of Finance, M. 
Rouvier, once said that no nation, were 
it ever so wealthy, could maintain a 
great army and a powerful navy, and 
at the same time pursue a policy of so- 
cial welfare. To this one could reply 
that it depends on the size of the army 
and the navy and on the scale of so- 
cial economics. England, as well as 
Germany, has to-day a great army, an 
immense navy, old age pensions, and 
other considerable social obligations. 
The difference is that Germany’s army 
is much greater than England’s, and 
that England’s Navy is much greater 
than Germany’s. Should England as- 
pire to maintain an army as great as 
that of Germany, or Germany a navy 
as great as that of England, it is prob- 
able that M. Rouvier’s statement 
would be realized. In the meantime, I 
cannot consider that the present con- 
dition of armaments on either side is 
excessive. 

Hans Delbriick. 






















Unlike poets, successful politicians 
are both born and made. There are 
those, like the scions of the houses of 
Harcourt or Cecil or Stanley, who have 
lived in an atmosphere of public af- 
fairs from their cradles and there ac- 
quired a taste for politics with their 
mother’s milk; for them a Parliamen- 
tary career seemed predestined, and by 
training, conscious or unconscious, they 
have through successive generations 
from their earliest days prepared them- 
selves for it. Others there are, the 
circumstances of whose childhood 
never allowed either their parents or 
themselves to dream of a seat in the 
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House of Commons as a _ possibility 
even in the distant future. Yet we 
need but to recall such names as those 
of Thomas Burt and Henry Broadhurst 
and Jesse Collings to prove that large 
sections of our nation have, over long 
periods of time, given their unswerving 
confidence to a type of man who, by 
his own steadfastness of conduct and 
character, has passed from the appren- 
ticeship of manual labor and humble 
surroundings to the greater responsi- 
bilities of Parliament and the Privy 
Council. Between these two classes of 
M.P. there lies a large variety of men 
who reach the House of Commons 
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without either an inherited instinct for 
political life or the acquired qualities 
which go to make a tribune of the peo- 
ple. There are, for example, but in 
steadily decreasing numbers, the eld- 
est sons of peers and country gentle- 
men, who submit themselves to the 
ordeal of a general election without the 
faintest inclination or preparation for 
taking part in the councils of the na- 
tion. Constantly they are elected, and 
they make admirable “party men”; 
the same spirit of duty and self-sacri- 
fice, which impels them to give up lives 
of leisure and the gratification of pur- 
suits very far removed from politics 
and confinement in London during the 
summer months, constrains them also 
to serve regularly on committees, to 
appear with praiseworthy punctuality 
in the division lobbies, and to avoid 
causing the “whips” a moment’s anx- 
iety on account of any display of in- 
dependent political thought or action. 
Then, again, every Parliament contains 
a number of men who find it profitable 
to their professions that they should be 
able to affix the letters M.P. to their 
patronymics. Primarily they are in- 
terested in business and not in politics; 
nevertheless, once within the walls of 
Westminster, they manage to spare an 
enormous amount of time from the call- 
ing in which they are engaged and de- 
vote it to the affairs of the country. 
And, in the present Parliament, there 
is the distinctive feature of the “profes- 
sional politician,” a term which can 
now be used, happily, without offence 
or disrespect. He is sent to the house 
to represent his trades union, or his 
federation, subscribing to a definite 
party programme, and his financial way 
is eased for him by the contributions 
of the faithful so long as he comports 
himself with due regard to his orders. 
Certainly no argument can be adduced 
against “payment of Members” from 
the behavior of the Labor party in the 
House of Commons, whose assiduity 
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and attention to business must be a 
matter of congratulation to those 
whom they represent. 

Such are a few of the types of Par- 
liament men who have been candidates 
and who, probably in the near future, 
will be candidates again. They have 
certainly altered and developed in fea- 
ture during the past half-century, much 
more so than the constituencies which 
they represent. There is still an idea 
(or a delusion), deep-rooted in the 
minds of innumerable voters, that a 
man can only be “putting up for Par- 
liament” in order to better himself in 
one way or another. That it should 
cost a good round sum of money to get 
elected at all, and a still further sum 
to keep a house in London while Parlia- 
ment is sitting, to say nothing of the 
subscription list which figures perforce 
in the annual expenditure of candidate 
and member alike, never occurs to the 
average elector in a county constit- 
uency. The promise of a vote to a 
candidate is looked upon as a personal 
benefaction from the donor, for which 
the recipient can never be too grateful; 
it is in no sense an intimation that 
the voter is ready to entrust to another 
his share of citizenship towards the 
performance of a national duty which 
he—the laborer in the fields—could not 
possibly undertake, and would not if 
he could. I remember that, years ago, 
the late Sir Richard Temple stated this 
point of view in a speech which he de- 
livered as a candidate, directly after he 
had returned post haste from his duties 
in India, arriving after his own contest 
had begun. He used words to the fol- 
lowing effect: “I have travelled 8,000 
miles and surrendered 5.0001. a year for 
the privilege of representing this great 
constituency”; but the proper sense of 
his generosity and public spirit was en- 
tirely marred by a remark from a loud 
voice in the crowd, “Oh, what a 
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Candidates have a very genuine re- 
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spect for that “voice in the crowd,” 
which upsets so many of their finest 
periods by an interjected remark. You 
are powerless in face of it; the lilt of 
your sentence is ruined. Your with- 
ering scorn is turned to laughter—and, 
after laughter, no retort appears effect- 
ive. What, for instance, ought Lord 
George Hamilton to have said when, 
after questioning Mr. Gladstone’s claim 
to the name of statesman, and describ- 
ing the G.O.M. as “a political adven- 
turer who always had his eye on the 
Treasury bench,” “‘the voice” answered 
“Yes, and he’ll have his body there 
soon if you don’t watch it.” 

Even Bernal Osborne, that witty and 
eloquent Irishman, was dumbfound- 
ered at a famous meeting in Waterford 
when the whole glamor of his glowing 
peroration upon patriotism and a sol- 
dier’s duty was shattered by a wail 
from the gallery, “Och, what’s the 
world to a man if his wife’s a widow?” 

And “the voice” is no respecter of 
pathos if it be of artificial production. 
An illustration of this occurs to me in 
another Irish incident. It was a lead- 
ing member of the Irish Bar who was 
speaking; a man of burly physique and 
florid complexion. Eloquently he dis- 
courses upon the woes and injustices 
of his native land, and, in the course of 
this magnificent effort, he managed to 
let a few tears trickle over his expan- 
sive red cheeks. “Shure, boys,” re- 
marked one of the audience, “there’s a 
fine field for hydraulics.” 

But “the voice” does not always win; 
and the candidate, whether born or 
‘made, is never so perfect that he can- 
not improve in his power of repartee. 
Several good stories come readily to 
hand, as I write these recollections of 
past politics, in which the would-be 
member has distinctly scored. In 
one agricultural division, some years 
ago, a well known “dealer in game” 
was put up at the end of a meeting to 
heckle the candidate. His first ques- 


tion, unfortunately, was, “Does Mr. X. 
consider hares to be vermin?” Mr. 
X., a resident in the neighborhood, 
knew his man and replied, “There are 
three classes of persons interested in 
this question, the landlord, the farmer, 
and the poacher. I see you are not a 
farmer, you don’t look like a landlord 
—so I will proceed to answer some of 
the other questions.” 

On another occasion, during the last 
General Election, one irate person in 
a certain audience kept calling out, 
with irritating persistency, ““We won’t 
have our food taxed; no taxes on food.” 
At length the candidate, who had 
borne these explosions with the utmost 
composure for half an hour, said, in 
an audible aside, “Console yourself, my 
friend; Joe isn’t going to tax thistles.”’ 
At this point one might pause for a 
short dissertation on the courtesies of 
the platform, but I will content myself 
with saying that the same audiences 
which would not tolerate unprovoked 
personalities from a speaker, will cheer 
his sallies to the echo if they adminster 
due chastisement to a notorious of- 
fender. I well recollect a retort which, 
to my surprise, was backed by the en- 
thusiastic applause of a large meeting. 
The proceedings were being constantly 
interrupted by the unmannerly ejacula- 
tions of an excited and inebriate poli- 
tician in the corner of the hall. This 
person chiefly objected to the speaker 
because he was “the son of a lord,” 
and persisted in asserting every few 
seconds, “I’m’s good as you; what’sh 
the diff’rence "tween you’n me.” Sud- 
denly the answer came: “One differ- 
ence is that you drink and don’t work, 
and I work and don’t drink.” The re- 
ply was so eminently just and apt that 
the entire audience endorsed it by ac- 
clamation, and the village toper was 
escorted from the scene. Even that 
peculiar product of modern times, Mr. 
Hunnable, has nothing to fear from 
the public if he rounds upon an un- 
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sportsmanlike assailant. Indeed, he 
gained no little kudos in his retort to 
a man who called out to him, “Is it 
true that you were let out of an asylum 
on a doctor’s ‘certificate to fight this 
election?’ To which Mr. H. replied, 
“No, but it’s more than any doctor 
would do for you.” Perhaps the most 
withering and the wittiest rejoinder 
which I ever heard on a political plat- 
form was that made in New York by 
Mr. Joseph Choate, who was then 
leader of the Bar in that city and af- 
terwards became Ambassador in Lon- 
don. The occasion was an election in 
New York State, when “Boss” Croker 
—who scarcely ever delivered a speech 
in public—was supposed to hold the 
fortunes of the poll within his hands 
at Tammany Hall. He had, however, 
spoken for an hour on the previous 
evening and (in the judgment of his 
opponents) had completely given away 
his case. Commenting upon this re- 
sult of his inspired, if unusual, public 
utterance, Mr. Choate gravely said, 
“Now, consider the case of Balaam’s 
ass; before it spoke all men regarded it 
as quite an ordinary quadruped, but 
after it had spoken they discovered 
what an extraordinary ass it was.” 
One great difference, which it is im- 
possible not to notice, between plat- 
form speaking in America and in Great 
Britain is the enormous amount of at- 
tention that is given in the former 
country to the preparation of speeches 
as compared to that which is bestowed 
upon similar utterance at home. 
Sonority of phrase and rivers of senti- 
_ ment are the essential features of the 
average public speaker or “spell- 
binder” over the water; they are not 
excluded from the orations of the 
chosen-of-the-people at Washington. In 
this country, with a few notable excep- 
tions, the phrase-mongers are at a dis- 
count, and the prevailing sentiment is 
to “cut the cackle and come to the 


‘osses.””. It is probably the House of 
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Commons which has set the fashion in 
this direction, by tabooing classical 
quotation and giving the shortest of 
shrift to sentimentality of whatever 
kind. I think it was Mr. Chamberlain, 
himself the ablest exponent of the new 
style of Parliamentary speaking, who 
once said that “good smoking-room 
conversation” was the class of oratory 
that members now care most to hear. 
That this is the truth no one with ex- 
perience of the Commons can possibly 
doubt; but it is permissible to wonder 
whether, at rare intervals, our legisla- 
tors would not still be refreshed and 
instructed by the eloquent and classical 
outpourings of a Gladstone, a Gat- 
horne-Hardy, or a Plunkett. How- 
ever, the business style of speaking 
now finds favor in the constituencies 
also, and there is much less need for 
the expenditure of midnight oil upon 
literary form and diction than there 
used to be. “Horse sense,” neverthe- 
less, is insisted upon, and a certain sim- 
plicity of speech setting forth well-or- 
dered ideas should be the aim of every 
eandidate no matter what audience he 
is addressing. To achieve this object 
there is no practice like that of speak- 
ing constantly to village audiences in 
remote country districts, where polit- 
ical ignorance is both natural and prev- 
alent, and where things want explain- 
ing from the very beginning; though 
very few communities can be so back- 
ward as one hamlet (of which I heard 
in 1906) which, although Tory to the 
backbone, voted for a Home Rule can- 
didate in the belief that Home Rule 
was a measure to enable the Govern- 
ment to keep Irishmen at home, 7¢. 
out of the English fields at harvest 
time. There is no greater mistake 
than to suppose that “anything will do” 
for a rustic audience; it is the most dif- 
ficult of all, if any permanent good 
is to be the outcome of the speech. 
The dialectical and the high-falutin’ ar- 
guments pass over the laborer’s head 
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like the clouds in the sky; the halting 
and shapeless address leaves confusion 
worse confounded; statistics and quo- 
tations at first puzzle him and finally 
send him to sleep. Mr. Gladstone’s 
well-known recipe for a single speech 
is more certain of success in a village 
than anywhere else: “Choose three 
. subjects and deal with each of them 
three times over.” For town audi- 
ences, no doubt, greater political knowl- 
edge and experience are necessary than 
in agricultural districts, where the one 
political instinct is to vote “blue” or 
“yellow, as my fayther did afore me”; 
but when these qualities are acquired, 
and a reasonable fluency of words can 
be depended upon, it matters little 
whether the speaker uses full notes or 
none, tells stories or forgets them, or 
whether he accompanies his words 
with appropriate gesture or only 
grasps the lapels of his coat the while 
he is on his legs. 

But let nobody suppose that a candi- 
date’s chief duty is accomplished when 
he has made his round of appearances 
upon the platforms in the constituency 
which one day he hopes to call his 
own. There are many other functions 
which that humble political instrument 
is expected to perform before his 
chances at the poll are to be favorably 
computed. He must be ready to open 
bazaars, whereat he will see many 
faces that never attend a public meet- 
ing; he must go to smoking concerts 
and “oblige with a song” if he has any 
gifts in that direction; the market or- 
dinaries and the corn exchange will ex- 
pect him in a rural neighborhood; the 
football match and the bowling green 
will have their compulsory seduction 
for him in the vicinity of city or town. 
All of these, with other attractions too 
numerous to mention, combine to im- 
pose a considerable tax—however 
cheerfully met—upon the time and re- 
sources of the ordinary run of candi- 
date who has other occupations or ties 
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in life; but they pale before the task 
of “house-to-house canvassing” which 
is still expected in many districts both 
of town and country. You require a 
particular temperament to carry out 
this preliminary with anything ap- 
proaching to success. You must not 
mind putting yourself, “for the good of 
the cause,” in the category of more reg- 
ular and rapacious visitors, some of 
whom are knocking at the doors of the 
poor every day in the week. Only the 
other day a friend of mine was out in 
search of votes in a back street; for 
some time he was sternly refused ad- 
mittance, but when he finally got in 
his host admitted that he had mistaken 
the candidate for the rate collector! 
And you must be prepared for some 
very plain speaking, which you can 
searcely resent—being but an unbidden 
guest. “Ah, that’s what you’re after,” 
said one old fellow to a colleague of 
the present writer; “I thought as much, 
for you never comes nigh me ’cept at 
votin’ toime.” But, in the majority of 
“ases where this form of electioneering 
is the accepted practice, a great deal of 
useful information is both given and 
received. Such was, I believe, the ex- 
perience of a candidate at a recent bye- 
election in Lincolnshire when he applied 
to a genial son of the soil for his “vote 
and interest.” The old man received 
the aspirant with every courtesy, but, 
said he, “No, no; I can’t vote for you, 
as you’re in with Squire Chaplin.” 
“Well,” said my friend, “what of that; 
he’s always been the farmer's ally, 
hasn’t he?” “Ah, yes,” was the an- 
swer, “but he’s gone Protection now, 
and I don’t hold with this compulsory 
vaccination.” It was a new view that 
“Protection” is a measure against 
small-pox! Upon a similar kind of oc- 
casion, when engaged in quest of suf- 
frages, another young man—a Liberal 
Unionist—was politely denied support 
by a clergyman who said that he 
“eould not vote for anyone who fol- 
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lowed a leader (i.e. Mr. Chamberlain) 
tainted with a Socinian heresy.” In 
the fulness of time the candidate mar- 
ried, and a son was born to him. 
Among many letters of congratulation 
he received one from this worthy di- 
vine, now assuring him of hearty sup- 
port and good will since he “was 
blessed of the Lord in that his first- 
born was a male child.” I do not 
know whether these amusing incidents 
will be diminished or increased when 
we have to canwass the ladies as well 
as the men. Personally I shall rather 
shrink from the encounter if many 
women take the view of one dame who 
was asked to secure her husband’s vote 
for the candidate, “who is strongly in 
favor of female suffrage by the way.” 
It was a bad shot; for the wife replied, 
“Oh, he wants to make us do all the 
housework for the men and vote for 
them as well, does he; no thank you.” 

I said at the beginning of this paper 
that in my judgment the type of rep- 
resentative in Parliament had changed 
of late years a good deal more than had 
the constituencies which elected them. 
By that I meant, of course, in personal 
characteristics; for in other respects— 
notably in the conduct of elections—the 
alteration has been a radical one in- 
deed. It used to be by no means in- 
frequent to hear of a fair number of 
hostile voters incarcerated by the in- 
genuity of one side or the other in some 
place of safety until the poll was 
closed. That is now a feature of the 
past, although, curiously enough, I 
heard of an instance of it during the 
General Election in Italy last spring. 
There was a certain agitator taking 
part in one of the contests in Rome, 
and a great deal was supposed to de- 
pend upon his activity among the ex- 
tremists on the night before the poll. 
Upon that last afternoon, therefore, he 
was closely shadowed by his opponents 
and, when darkness fell, he was set 
upon, bound, blindfolded, and led by 


a circuitous route into a disused cham- 
ber in the house of the very individual 
whose downfall he was engaged to 
compass. All this was done by the 
enterprise of a few daring spirits and 
without the cognizance of the candi- 
date who proved victorious. Missing 
the well-known face, and the expected 
extravagances of this agitator at the 
demonstration which took place be- 
neath his windows after the result was 
declared, my friend inquired of his 
supporters, “But where is Signor Z.? I 
fully expected he would be leading the 
opposition outside.” On hearing that 
his prisoner was languishing below 
Stairs, the victor at once ran down to 
liberate him, and, to his intense aston- 
ishment, was heartily congratulated by 
his erstwhile prisoner on his most suc- 
cessful political manceuvre. 

Again, since the passing of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, the expenses of an 
election are enormously reduced, 
though instances might be quoted to 
show that in many cases the conduct 
of a contest makes an inroad never 
contemplated by Parliament upon the 
pocket of a candidate. At the same 
time, “the good old days” of cash down 
for votes received are gone, never to 
return, and a good riddance to them. 
I was reminded the other day of a fa- 
mous case of this kind by an old 
electioneerer in the borough of A.B., 
where a rich candidate was standing in 
the Tory interest against a poor “gen- 
tleman of title’ on the Whig side. 
The Tory began by giving great um- 
brage when he declined to go through 
the traditional formality of transfer- 
ring (by an unknown hand) to an emis- 
sary from the constituency a bag of 
sovereigns, out of which the proletariat 
was to be “sweetened” after the party- 
leaders had remunerated themselves. 
This was bad enough, but worse fol- 
lowed when the same candidate de- 
clared that he meant to fight on strictly 
legal lines. Such an assertion was 
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treated at first with polite incredulity, 
an attitude which deepened to positive 
‘ hostility as he showed that he meant 
to stick to his guns. This was made 
evident when, on the eve of the elec- 
tion, his agent paid his usual visit to 
the various committee rooms to give 
final instructions about vehicles, &c., 
for the following day. He began his 
remarks; but the chairman at once in- 
terrupted him politely, and explained 
that other important matters connected 
with the election were far more press- 
ing; hinting not obscurely that the dis- 
tribution of largesse was nearest to 
their minds in that room at that mo- 
ment. Sadly but firmly the agent 
shook his head and said there would 
be no largesse; whereupon the commit- 
tee resigned in a body, stating that 
they could take no responsibility for an 
election conducted on such unorthodox 
lines. The morrow came, but there 
were no signs of local activity on the 
Tory side; the cOmmittee rooms were 
closed, and, up till two o’clock, very 
few “blues” had voted. They were 
waiting for the traditional generosity 
of the last two hours before the poll 
closed at 4 P.M.—hoping against hope. 
Three o’clock came, and with it word 
that, in a certain place, forty voters 
could be found ready, nay willing, to 
vote at the absurdly reduced rate of 
2s. 6d. per head. But the candidate 
stood firm and declined to be tempted, 
even by a falling market; though, to 
be sure, it was pointed out that, since 
neither side would bribe, the best 
thing would be to vote for the rich man 
in the lively expectation of favors to 
come. So in the end victory was 
achieved for constitutional principles 
by “the unbought suffrages of an en- 
lightened constituency.” 

I suppose it will be charged against 
me that I am a laudator temporis acti 
when I say that the life of a candidate 
promises to be much less interesting to 
himself in the future than it used to be 


in the days of the generation gone by. 
The excitement of the hustings is be- 
come a legend; the electioneering ruses 
already referred to hang in the armory 
of antiquated political instruments; 
house-to-house visitations are dying 
out, and public meetings no longer con- 
vince or convert anyone. In fact these 
last-named forms of political instruc- 
tion are more and more regarded as 
entertainments, to which enormous 
crowds will be drawn if the speaker’s 
name, like an actor’s, is a guarantee 
of a good hour’s sport, but to which 
wild horses cannot drag them for the 
mere sake of education in public af- 
fairs. Life is too full nowadays; we 
are all too anxious to be doing “some- 
thing else”; our main thought at a 
meeting is “how soon can I decently 
get away?” We wish we had the 
moral courage of the hero who, from 
the most crowded corner of a densely 
packed demonstration, demanded in 
stentorian tones an answer to his oft- 
repeated question, “What did Mr. 
Gladstone say in 1881?” a query which 
he reiterated with such frequency that 
he was finally lifted by stewards over 
the heads of his companions and 
ejected into the street. Once outside 
the building, a well-meaning sympa- 
thizer inquired of him: “Well, now, 
what did Mr. Gladstone say in 1881?” 
“Hang it, man,” was the reply, “I 
don’t know and I don’t care; but I 
should have fainted if I had not been 
lifted out of that horrible room.” 
And, finally, it seems as though the 
Bill recently passed through Parlia- 
ment for the prevention of disturb- 
ances at public meetings will deprive 
the candidate of the last remnant of 
legitimate excitement in connection 
with his candidature. Henceforth he 
will be unable to anticipate the rush 
and capture of his platform by an or- 
ganized opposition, an experience upon 
which I look back with unalloyed 
amusement; he will not need to fear the 
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intrepid heckler, who always had it in 
his power to turn a meeting into a 
bear-garden if he was strongly sup- 
ported; he will be inclined to circulate 
instead of to deliver his speeches, and 
his constituents will be equally tempted 
to “take them as read.” I dare say, 
however, that nobody will in the long 
run be any the worse for all these in- 
novations, and that the candidate who 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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best accommodates his manners to the 
moving times and disposes of his politi- 
cal knowledge through the most effect- 
ive channels that may be open to him 
will, if he possesses character and grit 
—two essentials in the eyes of every 
electorate—sooner or later attain that 
most honorable of all elective positions, 
a seat in the British House of Com- 
mons. 
Ian Malcolm. 





AS IT HAPPENED. 
BOOK II. 
THE CHANCES OF THE ROAD 


CHAPTER V. 
MORE OF SANDYLANE HILL. 

Major Justin rode gently, for the day 
was young, and a wise man allows the 
horse which is to carry him until night- 
fall to begin at a foot-pace. The six 
months which had passed over him 
since he had sailed from Madras upon 
special service had treated him lightly. 
The voyage, with its head winds from 
Point de Galle to the Comoros, its 
brush with a French pirate in the Mo- 
zambique Channel, and subsequent re- 
fitting at the Cape, was over at last. 
His interviews with the Court of Gov- 
ernors had been something better than 
satisfactory; he had left the service 
with handsome compliments and a 
well-earned grant, the amount of 
which had somewhat staggered its re- 
cipient, who, alone of those present 
when it was tendered and accepted, 
had not understood that it was in- 
tended to seal the lips of a man who 
knew a great deal too much, but whose 
silence was not to be formally bought. 
There had been speculation among ex- 
alted personages as to his reasons for 
leaving their service, surprise at his 
reputed poverty, and regrets at parting 
with a servant whose capacity they 
had recognized somewhat late. 

Other interviews had followed. A 
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man of his quality, fresh from the seat 
of war, was worth the notice of King 
George’s ministers. Justin had waited 
in anterooms and sate in the presence 
of Great Names, whom he found upon 
near acquaintance to be gouty, fidgety 
persons, who swore more abominably 
in their conversation than the ship's 
officers had done in dirty weather, 
whose selfishness exceeded anything 
which he had met with in the course 
of his military life, and whose ignor- 
ance of Eastern affairs bewildered him. 
Where was he to begin with gentlemen 
who could not carry in their heads 
from one interview to the next the rel- 
ative positions of Madras and Bombay, 
whose attentions were constantly di- 
verted by immaterial trifles, and whose 
senses were obscured by overnight ex- 
cess? 

That our friend had favorably im- 
pressed these demigods may be in- 
ferred from their offers of patronage. 
Inducements had been held out to him 
to enter the Royal service, and Justin, 
as a wise man, had gravely and cour- 
teously temporized. He had consid- 
ered, and was still considering, these 
proffers. It was hoped, at the War 
Office that so soon as his private af- 
fairs permitted, he would accept a ma- 
jority in one of the new regiments be- 
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ing raised for service in America. Had 
he stipulated for a colonelcy he would 
have got it. 

He had had singular experiences. 
Very much to his amazement, Society 
discovered him. The Town, badly in 
want of a sensation, was disposed to 
throw itself at the feet of this latest 
wonder from the Indies, a nabob with 
clean hands. Our friend had all his 
work to do to keep himself from be- 
ing the rage. Great ladies would have 
pushed his fortunes, handkerchiefs 
were thrown, and soft glances greeted 
him from behind fans; but this man 
kept his head, smiling non-committally 
and—wonder of wonders—made no ene- 
mies. Of the crowd who had pressed 
for introductions one face remained in 
his memory, the visage of a plain-feat- 
ured mun with an ear-trumpet, broad, 
suuffy upper lip, and a pair of remark- 
able eyes, a painter of portraits, it 
seemed, for he intimated his willing- 
ness to paint the Major’s, an honor 
which our friend bashfully declined, 
nor knew that half the Town would 
have leapt at the offer, nor that in re- 
fusing it he had forfeited immortality; 
for the artist was Reynolds. 

His future thus dawning rosily be- 
fore him, Justin could apply himself 
to the business which lay next to his 
heart, the finding and assisting the 
children of the only woman whom he 
had ever loved, and the only man whom 
he had ever hated. 

The charges of those pistols were in 
process of realization. His man of 
business advised him that such stones 
were not to be hastily thrown upon 
the market; give him time, and he 
would do justice to the commission: a 
couple of pretty fortunes had lain hid- 
den in those long gray barrels. 

But how to find the beneficiaries? 
The discovery of missing friends is 
simplified to-day by advertisement, 
photography, the private inquiry 
agency, and the assistance of the po- 


lice, of which institutions three were 
unborn in Justin’s time and the fourth 
in its infancy. 

Our friend did what was possible; 
some thirty country editors kept his 
need before their subscribers. Sand- 
wiched between rewards for the ap- 
prehension of defaulting stewards, de- 
scriptions of lost property, and millin- 
ers’ announcements of the arrival of 
fashion-dolls from Paris (in war-time, 
ye ladies, smuggled at risk of brave 
men’s necks); yes, and alternating with 
challenges to prize fights and notices 
of the sales of black boys “by the can- 
dle,” might have been seen our friend’s 
effer of fifty guineas for information 
as to the present addresses of Sigis- 
mund Draycott Travis and Susan Aga- 
tha Travis, children of Colonel Travis 
of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany’s service and Agatha his wife, the 
latter deceased, but last known as re- 
siding at Woodbine Cottage, Peckham 
Road, Camberwell. 

The case was far from hopeless, for 
the middle class, the only one with 
which he needed to concern himself, 
was but a fraction of what it is to-day, 
and the number of returned East In- 
dians quite insignificant, and the more 
likely to be remarked by their neigh- 
bors. He would prosecute his search 
in person, and in neighborhoods likely 
to be affected by the genteel poor. 

Highgate and Clapham, Paddington 
and Kennington had failed him, and 
Bath and Tunbridge Wells. No sus- 
picions of seaside residence disturbed 
him. Brighton Steyne (then Bright- 
helmstone) was still a place for the 
spreading of nets, and every doctor 
would have warned his patient against 
inhaling “the noxious fumes of the 
ocean.” A hint from a landlady in 
Streatham had sent the Major east- 
ward to a poorer lodging in Camber- 
well, and from this—directed by a bar- 
ber-surgeon, in whose memory lingered 
some indistinct recollections of letting 
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blood from a sick child and its moth- 
er’s anxieties during flitting—he was 
working a cold scent toward Chester. 
It was not his first long ride on this 
business, but he rode hopefully, si- 
lently, convinced that “Providence” 
would bless his quest. There have 
been such men in the past, their suc- 
cessors are with us still: politely per- 
tinacious, doggedly cheerful fellows, 
upheld by inner springs of certitude, 
who go smiling upon some self-imposed 
duty until they succeed, or haply die 
smiling, nobly optimistic, ungrumbling 
—the salt of the earth, which were 
otherwise less sanitary than we find it. 

He would have scouted the idea of 
hardship. Was he not a free man for 
the first time in his life, with leisure 
to attend to his own affairs, and with 
means to see his native land? The air 
of the winter roads, raw or keen, 
smacked well to him; rains smote him 
over the shoulder like privileged old 
friends; mop-headed staglers, topping 
roadside quicks, nodded in turn to him 
respectful but confidential recognitions; 
branching oaks stretched low-hung 
arms towards him in silent greeting; 
thrushes sang “Home a-gain!—Home 
a-gain!—We know you! We know you!” 
And he, well fed, well-cloaked, with a 
stout cob between his knees and with 
all his limbs—he, who had come 
through so many affairs, reverently 
thanked “Providence” and rode with a 
good heart. 

Providence. Some of you will be ask- 
ing how this man’s inner life was fed 
and sustained at its level of restraint 
and impulse. Men, for the most part, 
are not good or bad because they are 
born so, but build themselves upon 
some spiritual pattern of their accept- 
ance; falling below it, no doubt, but 
conforming in the main, and even in 
failure showing the influence of their 
creed. 

Justin was well-nigh creedless. His 
life had been cast from boyhood among 
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unsympathetic surroundings and strong 
temptations, but the poverty of a poor 
gentleman volunteer had proven a 
stern friend to him, and had kept his 
youth from riot and mischief. In the 
seclusion and loneliness necessitated 
by rigid economy he had been thrown 
upon simpler and purer sources of hu- 
man companionship; had seen the finer 
side of the native; had shown, and been 
shown in turn, disinterested kind- 
nesses, and had built himself nobly 
and unconsciously. 

Thus of character he had much, if 
of dogmatic religion little. The Anglo- 
Indian society of his day, demoralized 
by rapid fluctuations of fortune, hard 
of heart and fierce in its pursuit of 
the new wealth, was ostentatiously irre- 
ligious. It was observed, and resented, 
that the returned nabob, whether in 
pursuit of his pleasures, or in playing 
the game of politics, stuck at little; 
those who had watched him making his 
money averred that in India he had 
stuck at nothing. Surrounded and com- 
manded by such as these, young Justin 
had tacitly erected for himself sanc- 
tions of his own; Christianus natural- 
iter, for him, still there were things 
which no gentleman could do; and 
within these rigid outer defences had 
grown up and bloomed a minutely cul- 
tivated garden of the heart known to 
few of his color, but of which his serv- 
ants and domestic animals were free. 

This mare had the key of it, this 
roadster, his latest acquisition, she who 
had flinched at the first casual con- 
traction of his heels anc had broken 
when he had sorted the reins, after the 
second day’s handling was at her ease 
beneath him, and now, well pleased 
with herself and her master, butted 
confidently on through the morning 
thickness filling a stealthy, silent win- 
ter road which she had never travelled 
before, secure in his piloting. 

Nature practised old, nigh-forgotten 
tricks upon him. Like half-remem- 
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bered acquaintance, unsure of their 
welcomes, the country sounds and 
scents, and country silence, drew shyly 
up to the horseman, nodded and 
passed. Now the faint, far-away 
scritch of a jay, muffled by distance 
and intervening boskage, reminded him 
of his lost boyhood; and now the hot, 
rank vermin-taint tickled his nostril, 
telling that, just where the mare’s feet 
were set, a dog-fox had crossed not a 
minute since. Justin inhaled, bending 
low over his holster, padded the hen- 
thief in the sandy loam thrown up at 
the edge of a rut, and rode on smiling 
as only he can smile whose inmost 
heart is at peace with itself and with 
his brother man. 

On this, as on other lonely ridings, 

Justin was wont to be painting for 
himself imaginary portraits of the two 
young folk he was _ seeking. “So, 
should she stand, just as high as that 
lass beside the lych-gate but no taller; 
her mother was not tall. As for her 
hair: it should be dark, though they 
tell me a woman with dark hair, such 
hair as Agatha’s, often starts with a 
flaxed poll in childhood and darkens 
slowly later. She shall not be a tow- 
headed Saxon, though, I cannot think 
it; nor lumpish, nor thick in the ankle, 
as this that is coming with the pails 
and yoke. As for my boy, he 
must be twenty by now, a tall fellow, a 
man grown, and just in need of a 
father to start him in life. 
Hope I be come in time to keep the 
young rascal out of mischief. Eh, but 
how will such a spark take it from me, 
a stranger?” 

This for a sample musing. On the 
day of our choosing, a day of deep wet 
ways and veiled woodlands, he rode 
with a bosom full of cheerful anticipa- 
tions, and so undisturbed, the roads be- 
ing empty of footfolk, that he had 
neither met nor overtaken a soul since 
the last hamlet. Then, just where the 
woods closed in upon a hollow way, 


and the ground began to fall, and mist 
lay blank and thick, he must needs 
come full upon four steaming coach- 
horses at a stand, their winter coats 
dripping with sweat, necks at stretch, 
and rounded nostrils pink with recent 
exertion. Their driver was at the head 
of the near leader rubbing the crea- 
ture’s ears—a _ rat-tailed hero with 
trembling knees who had done his 
share of the work and more—rating 
meanwhile the off-leader, a roman- 
nosed, lop-eared slug, with sly, half-shut 
eye and fat sides wealed with the 
thong. Justin, who knew a horse, took 
it all in at a glance. 

The stage behind stood empty, door 
open and step down, and beside it the 
guard and a young woman in warm 
gray travelling-cloak caught up in one 
hand from shoes soiled by the way. 
As the rider emerged from the fog, this 
bonny creature turned up to him a se- 
rious, simple, sweet-and-twenty face, or 
it might have been a couple of years 
younger, its cheeks bright with such 
textures and carmines as take the very 
breath of a man newly come from the 
tropics. Lord, how those great gray 
eyes shone upon the horseman from 
under a loosened wisp of mutinous 
hair! a tress which her fingers were at 
work upon as she stood, her bonnet 
looped from her elbow by its strings. 

His face must have expressed the 
pleasure that he felt; but there was 
never woman yet that had flushed 
painfully beneath Justin’s’ eye. The 
child met it frankly; the life of the 
read was still new and wonderful to 
this hitherto cloistered creature: a new 
world of men, strong, strange, shaven, 
top-booted persons, with resonant 
voices, big hands, and queer ways, 
some taking, some repellent, all inter- 
esting. 

“God bless your sweet face, my 
maid!” was Justin’s unspoken prayer 
whilst courteously uncovering; for the 
guard, who was in act of setting horn 
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to lip, lowered it and stayed him with 
uplifted hand. 

“’Mornin’ t’ye, sir; ye’ll be meetin’ 
two o’ my fares below, a tall gentle- 
man and a smaller: might I be so bold 
as to arst ye to bid ’em to hurry up 
for my time’s take?” 

Justin would do so with pleasure. 
He covered himself and bade them 
good-day. The fog thickened between 
them as he passed on, muting the 
guard’s gruff and the lady’s sweeter re- 
spouse. His mare’s withers sunk and 
sunk as each shortening step commit- 
ted her to the unseen descent. By the 
quick patter of multitudinous falling 
drops, he knew that he must be in 
the heart of a woodland; the solitude 
of a fog enwrapped him—a lonely, un- 
satisfactory, half silence, filled with 
small, distracting sounds, and broken 
presently and abruptly by the crack of 
a whip down below. 

That young face of innocent wonder 
went with him. “A sweet girl to look 
upon, surely a good girl,” he mused. 
“Will my girl, when I find her, be 
such another? They will be much of 
an age, I should say.” And therewith 
he fell to thinking of how little he 
knew of young women of any color, 
and least of all of the young women of 
his own race. 

Cautiously went the mare, keeping 
her quarters well under her, butting 
with lowered head into the smother, 
winding as the road wound, setting 
down foot after foot firmly into deep, 
damp sand; her good brown eyes upon 
the track ahead of her, but her nos- 
trils wide and her ears cocked for- 
ward, for there was a tang in the wet 
air that puzzled, a rank, smoky smatch 
which she could not explain to herself. 
Her rider detected her anxiety and 
watched her ears. Pit-a-pat fell the 
drops, deadening smaller sounds. 
Then, close at hand, began a sing-song 
recitative interrupted by sniffs, and 
rounding a black holly-bush which held 


the fog like a sponge and dripped from 
every glossy leaf, the mare checked 
suddenly with a strong shudder. Jus- 
tin’s hand went out to his hostler, but 
Was as promptly withdrawn. In the 
mnidst of the way, not ten yards below 
him, lay a man bareheaded, save for a 
black vizard, a touch that told all; the 
rogue, whoever he might be, and how- 
ever he had come there, had fallen to 
some sudden and mortal stroke without 
struggle, nor had so much as raised a 
hand. A hat lay near. Instantly Jus- 
tin was aware that beyond the body 
knelt a man with bare white face drawn 
with fear, gabbling prayers with lips 
which seemed scarcely under control, 
whilst behind him, less distinct, 
through moving threads of vapor, with 
hand upon his shoulder, keeping him 
down, stood a bigger man. Both were 
uncovered. This last seemed a person 
of resource. “Sir—who the devil——?” 
he rapped. “Put up your _ hands, 
or——” he dived for a weapon in some 
inner pocket. 

“Needless, sir,” replied Justin, un- 
covering, “but under the circumstances 
excusable. I can see how it stands.” 

“Ye may that, honust man,” cried 
the other heartily. “Yer pardon’s 
begged; I was a thought hasty; for 
indade ye made me jump. The blay- 
guard here——” 

“Stopped you?” 

“He did. And I him. He has ate 
an half-ounce of me lead, a full male, 
seemin’ly, for I got him behint the 
ear (I never permit mesilf to miss): ay, 
not a minute since. I'm wondering ye 
did not hear my shot.” 

The speaker, a robust and soldierly 
figure, dominantly tall, took the matter 
too coolly for Justin’s taste. Even in 
Ireland (the man’s tongue bewrayed 
him) one might be excused for show- 
ing concern at having blown the brains 
out of a fellow creature. None was 
shown here; the prayer had ceased ab- 
ruptly upon the new comer’s appear- 
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ance, and the significance of the bared 
heads escaped him. Our friend found 
the man’s personality antipathetic at 
his first glance; there was more than a 
touch of the victorious gladiator in his 
pose, a wounded gladiator too, by his 
bandaged arm. 

“A ruse de guerre, me dear sir,” 
laughed the Irishman, replying to Jus- 
tin’s unspoken inquiry. “’Tis just a 
dummy, an improvised ambushcade, a 
casual invintion, a little thing of me 
own. I fired from beneath ut, just as 
the rogue was for handling me. In- 
dade, the dirthy fist of him was in me 
fob as I pulled.” He tossed the stuffed 
sleeve as he spoke, displaying the pis- 
tol-hand it had concealed. 

“Who is he?” asked Justin, peering 
down upon the corpse. None replied. 
The smaller man had arisen and was 
beating the sand from his knees, 
breathing the while in short gasps, a 
creature unnerved. The guard’s horn 
eame dully from above. 

“They are sounding the recall; we 
must be rejoining the main command. 
me frind,” said the Irishman, who, 
having pouched the spoils, was in haste 
to be gone; turning to the rueful figure 
beside him, he plucked him by the 
sleeve with a “H-now, sor!” 

“But, the body—will ye leave it— 
so?” asked Justin. 

“Faith, me dear sor, I will that. I 
have not a coff’n about me. Me friend 
here has done the needful.” The man 
had stirred a foot, but something in 
the horseman’s eye detained him. Af- 
ter a momentary survey of the hand 
and seat, he resumed with hauteur: “I 
have not the honor of knowing yer 
servuss, but, unless I am mightily de- 
saved in ye, we have both of us seen 
prettier and honuster bhoys than this 
dead raparee here, left where the bul- 
lets found thim. A-there, now 
am I not right? . . . Sure, I have 
put in me morning’s wor’rk, and the 
townland to which I have done the 
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good-turn this day may find cart and 
shovel for him. I was niver in com- 
mand of a burying party, and do not 
propose——” He turned roughly upon 
his companion. “Come, Mister Snivel- 
ler, ’tis me tur’rn to offer yez an ar’rm. 
Stip out! A good-day to ye, sor!” 
Tucking the cringing creature beneath 
his elbow, the bully strode up the 
hill 

Justin turned in his saddle and 
watched him go with a narrowing eye. 
He could admire resource in self-de- 
fence, and the tense-drawn nerve 
which can face a loaded barrel without 
giving; but this went beyond him. 
Even in the East they did not pistol a 
dacoit and ride on with a laugh! ’twas 
butcherly. 

Meanwhile, though the fog had en- 
guifed the pair, he could hear the 
Irishman, whose voice had a resonant 
quality which carried, addressing, or 
perhaps rating his companion. 

“Hould up, small thief that ye are, 
and don’t be draggin’ yer feet. Anda 
wor’rd in yer ear, me frind, before we 
rejoin the leedy. Ye will be pleased to 
ride beside the coachman for the rist 
of this journey. D’ye ondersthand?” 

The relations of this pair seemed un- 
conventional; but Justin had other 
things to think of; the corpse in the 
rut cried mutely for pity. The poor 
rascal had staked his life upon the 
venture, and had lost it to one who 
chanced to be his master in address. 
There lay the limp, huddled figure, 
supine in highway dirt, the vizard 
awry over the upper face. 

He had looked too long for his mare. 
She suddenly broke away sidelong with 
a snort of fear, boring upon the bit. 
Why, indeed, should he interrupt his 
journey? What claim had this carrion 
upon him? “The business is none of 
yours,” whispered that lower nature, 
neither brute nor man, which dwells 
with each of us. “You are bound, as 
it is, upon an errand of charity, to 
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which you stand committed in honor; 
you delay at risk to others as well as 
to yourself. A meddler stands to lose. 
Yonder Thing had friends while living 
who will not be far away, and who, 
coming, may misconstrue your pres- 
ence, may decline to accept your ex- 
planation. What would a _ coroner’s 
jury of yokels make of your story? 
Your loitering here courts misconcep- 
tion and can render no service to the 
dead.” 

Lending an ear to the tempter, 
whilst half-heartedly curbing his mare, 
Justin had been carried twenty yards 
down hill, and missed but little of pur- 
suing his journey with some loss of 
self-esteem—-the price which we pay 
for liberty to fall below ourselves. 
But the habit of a life stepped in, was 
not to be broken by a nervous horse 
and a conscience in temporary abey- 
ance. 

“*Fore George,” he muttered, “ex- 
cept upon a forced march I could never 
leave a dead native to be crushed by 
the wheel of the next bandi. Stand, 
mare!” He retraced his steps, swung 
down, hitched his rein to a hazel, bent 
over the corpse, shifted the vizard, and 
curiously scrutinized the livid mouth 
and half-opened eyes. “Not a bad face 

. . it might have been a good face. 
"Tis the face of a gentleman, and as- 
suredly a young face. Poor lad, what 
brought ye to it?” 

Whilst meditating, he observed that 
the wound behind the ear still oozed. 
Stripping a glove, he inserted a finger: 
the skull was intact, the ball had 
glanced. In a moment his interest, 
tepid hitherto, warmed. “Stunned, 
possibly; hardly dead. What?’ for the 
dim eyes opened fully, the lips moved, 
the corpse was reviving upon his 
hands. 

Our friend had not followed the wars 
for half his life without picking up 
some anatomy. He knew, for example, 
that a ricochet off one of the basal 


prominences is of no great moment un- 
less a chief artery be cut. None had 
been cut here; the fellow was alive, 
and must be moved. 

But by whom? Having bound the 
wound up, Justin arose and stood, con- 
sidering possibilities. Twenty years 
earlier he had lifted from the ground 
the inert body of a_brother-in-arms 
(Travis, no less), shouldered and borne 
it beyond the spatter of matchlock 
balls; but such a feat is not easy of 
performance. It is only in fiction that 
the hero snatches, or eatches, the un- 
conscious victim from the earth and 
bears him gallantly, yet tenderly, to 
safety (anything under ten miles). 
Fiat experimentum in corpore amici. 
Get some one of your size to lie flat 
and passive upon the carpet and do 
your best to get him upon the table, 
and you shall see. The Major, if 
sinewy, was slight, and no longer in 
his first youth. This wounded rascal 
was the taller and heavier man, and 
could be depended upon to give no as- 
sistance, no, not by the crooking of a 
finger; he would be mere slack, dead 
weight. 

“What to do next?” asked Justin, 
and glanced anxiously about him, and 
then smiled, for help was at hand. A 
loutish country boy was _ peering 
through the hazels upon the bank 
above him, a grower in either hand, 
with a broad, half-scared, wholly wor- 
ried grin upon his round, freckled face. 

“My lad - 

“Oye, Mister; comin’,” rejoined the 
other, and let himself down into the 
road with clumsy agility, scratched his 
head, straddled, and spat upon his 
hands. "Twas an Englishman in the 
making, and meant work. Justin 
knew the stock, and brightened, await- 
ing the slow-coming counsel of the na- 
tive. 

“Us had best brung he along to 
mother’s,” said the boy at length. 
“*Taint fur,” he added encouragingly; 
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and, buttoning up’a loose mouth, took 
the fallen man by the shoulders, a 
post Justin had proposed for him- 
self. 

Twice in the course of the following 
ten minutes the boy, wooden-faced as 
ever, paused for breath or to improve 
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his hold, but once only did he unbut- 
ton his lips. 

“Mother’s bin and got salvation,” 
said he; “’tis all along o’ they Metho- 
dies. Pray Gawd it hain’t spyled her; 
she were a good ‘un afore.” 

Ashton Hilliers. 


(To be continued.) 





THE EVOLUTION OF MAURICE BARRES. 


The remarkable success of M. 
Barrés’ latest novel, Colette Baudoche, 
seems to invite, not only an examina- 
tion of this volume, but a survey of 
the author’s career, which is probably 
now at its culminating point. 

It is not easy to pronounce on M. 
Barrés’ value as a writer, a moralist, 
and a man. Like everybody else, he 
has his qualities and his faults, the bal- 
ance of which it is difficult to find. 
But one element in his nature and his 
literary life makes estimation a matter 
of excessive nicety. It seems impos- 
sible to take seriously most of what M. 
Barrés wrote before he was thirty, and 
yet it is certain that his fame rests 
largely on the very volumes which 
strike us to-day—as they did then—as 
a mystification, no matter if uncon- 
scious; add to this that they were 
taken seriously by M. Taine and M. 
Bourget—both inclined, I must say, to 
be sometimes unduly serious—and that 
the more devout Barresians, as they 
eall themselves, worship their god’s 
early manifestations almost to the ex- 
clusion of the rest. The imposition 
and its success create an atmosphere 
unfavorable to serene criticism, and one 
has to nerve himself repeatedly against 
temptations to impatience when trying 
to give M. Barrés his due. 

I fancy the English reader knows 
M. Barrés mostly as the author of 
Les Déracinés, and, in a more shadowy 
perspective, as the decadent initiator of 
what used to be styled in the early 


nineties the Culte du Moi. The later 
Barrés, the author of the Lorrain 
books, of the apologia pro patria sua, 
has gradually become familiar to his 
countrymen, but it seems to me that 
his avatar has not been taken much 
notice of abroad. Yet it is essential 
to bear in mind the calm, haughty at- 
titude of an intransigent patriot, in 
which M. Barrés has settled down in 
the last seven or eight years, before re- 
verting to the restless young man from 
whom the academician and deputy has 
slowly been evolved. With this pre- 
caution the reader will not be wide of 
the mark in continuing to think of M. 
Barrés as the Egoist and the champion 
of provincialism, as set forth in the 
Déracinés. 

It was about 1890 that Maurice 
Barrés, thanks to the wisdom of a 
few, like M. Bourget, and thanks, 
above all, to the pretence and folly of a 
great many, took Paris by storm as 
the high priest of that famous Culte 
du Moi which I shall call in English the 
Cult of Ego, but which loud Worship 
of Self would describe much more ac- 
curately than quiet Self-culture. He had 
been known already for some years in 
the Latin Quarter, and when I say that 
he took Paris by storm I only mean 
that a few hundreds of his fellow-stu- 
dents trumpeted in every direction the 
praise given to his books by a few in- 
dulgent as well as clear-sighted critics, 
and copied his attitude to the amaze- 
ment and admiration of their provin- 
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cial cousins; for the volumes them- 
selves sold slowly, and even the most 
successful did not go beyond a tenth 
edition. 

Maurice Barrés in those days was ig- 
norant, wonderfully ignorant and raw, 
but clever, ravenously ambitious, and 
he affected complete scepticism. He 
had read, as he said, or skipped 
through, as we think, too many philo- 
sophical six-shilling volumes, and in 
the confusion of his young brain he de- 
clared that religions, morals, and na- 
tionalities were overthrown idols. 
There was only one deity of the ex- 
istence and omnipresence of which he 
entertained no doubts; that was his 
own clever, bubbling little self, his vo- 
racious individuality, a dainty Parisian 
—not Lorrain—Moloch, and he wor- 
shipped it. 

He did not rise at once to the dar- 
ing conception embodied in the more 
daring phrase “Cult of Ego.” But he 
spoke immediately of withstanding the 
pressing universe about him, and this 
meant a good deal already. As to his 
method of resisting the universe, it 
was purely literary, and he will per- 
haps die without unlearning the habit. 
His life has been an endless conflict 
beween the yearning after action and 
the longing for adequate expression, 
which literary tendency has invariably 
got the better of its rival. What is 
the good, he thinks, of fighting the 
world if nobody hears of the ex- 
ploit? 

In our agitated but unchivalrous 
days all that a young man—as full of 
ambition and as destitute of humility 
as Barrés was at the time—can do 
towards the conquest of the universe is 
to try and understand it, and put the 
result of the effort in print. So it was 
in fact that Sous ’'@il des Barbares 
came into existence. The Barbarians 
are the philistines who think not and 
write not. One ought to think and 
write in order to get away from the 
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common herd. But, to understand the 
universe requires considerable exer- 
tion, as the disgusted reader of six- 
shilling volumes has already realized, 
and it is easier and, after all, more 
profitable to rest satisfied with describ- 
ing it. Most Barbarians do not see 
the difference and buy the description 
as if it were an explanation. 

So the first volume published by 
Maurice Barrés was only a literary ex- 
ercise—I could almost say a scholastic 
exercise, for we possess editions of the 
work in which the author has given us, 


with admirable simplicity, the theme 
of his chapters in the philistinish 
language side by side with their 


Barresian development—and it is very 
like the translation recommended by 


Dr. Johnson of a passage of Gib- 
bon into English. Not so lueid, 
though. 

One trait of this early work reminds 
us of Verlaine’s poetry. Whenever 
Barrés felt that he had something 


worth while to say, he wrote it, like 
the poet, his elder, in perfectly clear 
language. But the language is seldom 
clear, because the youthful author, be- 
ing no fool, was often aware that his 
thoughts would look commonplace un- 
iess they were clad in a style rare 
enough to appear at once as the height 
of fashion. It requires some attention 
to satisfy yourself that nine-tenths of 
Sous '@il des Barbares is only habit 
and not substance. Suppose a very 
conceited, very dandified, and tolerably 
gifted young man walking from his 
club to his rooms one night in a fairly 
excited condition, and talking to an 
admiring friend on the way. His re- 
marks would vary in tone as he and 
his companion would pass from the 
glaring boulevard to the quiet of the 
Tuileries and to the solemn poetry of 
the river, but they would still be a 
very young man’s remarks, and if the 
young man were nearer a Byron than 
a mere pretender, when he had shaken 
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hands with his friend at his door, he 
would shrug his shoulders, call his 
friend a fool aloud, and himself a snob 
under his breath. 

Maurice Barrés wrote in those days 
very much as such a young man would 
speak. There is something wandering 
and bounding in his way of jotting 
down things which at first sight looks 
originai; there is a brevity in his ut- 
terances which gives them a semi-clas- 
sical appearance; he has occasional 
dashes of poetry and flashes of insight 
too, but on the whole what he says is 
mostly prating, and the so-called de- 
scription of life and the world is hum- 
bug. There is no more resistance to 
the universe in this book than there is 
in a Flemish mirror over a door at 
Bruges. The author was sincere in 
his way, and he felt in himself those 
unprobed reserves which are the all- 
too-soon-dried-up sources of youthful 
confidence; they gave him heart, but 
he had his doubts already, and there 
was a curious appeal at the end of his 
volume to some superior power—‘“hero 
or axiom,” as he put it—which should 
save him from himself. 

The hero did not come at once, but 
the axiom did, and we see it ruling 
through the next book, L’Homme Libre. 
Naturaly this axiom could not be met- 
aphysical. M. Barrés was as incapa- 
ble of as he was disgusted with spec- 
ulation. Metaphysics is a poor com- 
modity on the literary market, and 
the young author abhorred it. A 
moral axiom, on the contrary, and a 
corresponding moral attitude suited 
him admirably. His curiously complex 
taste for analysis and logic, as well as 
for literary show, found their complete 
satisfaction in it, and he felt there 
would be something contagious in his 
complacent display of his beautified 
Ego. The event proved that he was 
right in his previsions, and the Cult of 
Ego became a watchword which for 
many men, even of the present genera- 
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tion, has not ceased to have a mean- 
ing. 

I am sorry to say that in my opinion 
there is something incredibly ridiculous 
unless it be something pathetic, in tak- 
ing seriously the moral system set forth 
in the pages of L’Homme Libre. I have 
no doubt either that it must be ex- 
tremely painful to the Barrés of to-day 
to see fools devoutly retracing his old 
steps. M. Barrés is and always was 
a very intelligent and very dexterous 
man. He managed, twenty years ago, 
to put into his book irony enough not 
to seem to be his own dupe, and in 
the prefaces he has had occasion to af- 
fix to it later on—as recently as 1904— 
he has succeeded in saying that he had 
outgrown his doctrine without con- 
fessing quite plainly what he thinks of 
it at present. But I feel certain that 
a painfully pious little work lately pub- 
lished by one M. Massis must have 
been dreadfully unpalatable to him, 
‘Admiration of the literature of the 
Cult of Ego he may still relish, but it 
must be the literature and not the spir- 
itual advice, and it requires a deft and 
agile pen to sift one from the other. 
Nobody has succeeded so well in 
this difficult task as M. Henri Bre- 


* mond. 


For all that, it is beyond doubt that 
M. Barrés believed in his axiom, and 
worked it out, and divided and subdi- 
vided under Greek letters its bearings 
and consequences with much gravity. 
This key to all wisdom and happiness 
consisted of two principles and a 
corollary: 

First principie—We are never so 
happy as when we are in a state of 
excitement. 

Second principie—The pleasure of 
feeling one’s self in that condition is 


considerably increased by § analy- 
sis. 
Consequence.—We should endeavor to 
increase our sentiency by analy- 
sis. 
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The Homme Libre applied and tested 
his formula through a severe method 
borrowed chiefly from St. Ignatius of 
Loyola’s Ezercises, and expounded in 
the most technical mystic language. 
He sat down to try and make himself 
highly sentient with as much earnest- 
ness as a Jesuit novice would try and 
make himself obedient and _ self-re- 
nounced. There were considerations, 
spiritual dialogues, and prayers. There 
were intercessory saints also who 
helped the beginner through. The 
chief ones were Sainte-Beuve—the 
Sainte-Beuve of Joseph Delorme, not 
that of the Lwndis, who was only a 
plodder—and Benjamin Constant. 
Shortly after, M. Barrés discovered 
Marie Bashkirtseff, and he worshipped 
at her altar, revering in her the cos- 
mopolitanism for which he called her 
the Madonna of the Sleeping-car. 

He declared that, thanks to these ex- 
ercises, he had created for himself a 
world of his own, and so broken his 
soul into obedience to his wishes that 
it worked like a machine, giving him, 
at his pleasure, the rarest sensations. 
What this fancied universe was, and 
of what order were the exquisite sensa- 
tions, we do not know for a certainty. 
A hint in the novel leads us to think 
that Master Maurice had lately expe- 
rienced the pleasure of keeping a diary 
and of reverting to the entries which 
seemed to show him at his best. The 
book is as chary of definite illustra- 
tions of the method as it is circum- 
stantial about the theory, and we are 
left to conjecture. Literature soon 
creeps in, too, and almost immediately 
drives out the first occupant; and we 
must say that this second half of 
L’Homme Libre is one of the best things 
that Barrés ever wrote. Every charac- 
ter in the book seems to go mad, but 
those lunatics are full of wisdom, dis- 
tinction, and eloquence, and when you 
turn the last page you find yourself 
in a strange, bewildered condition 


which, after all, is a sort of enchant- 
ment in its way. 

In one of those confidential fits in 
which he is even more apt than his 
generation to indulge, M. Barrés once 
said, with an accent of undisguised 
conviction, that L’Homme Libre eut des 
suites. Yes, the book bore its fruits. 
First of all, hundreds of young fellows, 
more or less literary, believed in the 
two principles and the corollary, and 
pretended to find a lofty, arrogant 
pleasure in living within themselves. 
Mere literary tricksting would have 
been of little importance: unfortunately 
many light-headed boys just out of 
their teens would live these beautiful 
theories, and worshipped their Ego in 
the name of powerful individualism. 
The race is not extinct. Another con- 
sequence was that young Barrés, who 
needed a lesson of humility, found him- 
self, on the contrary, adulated as a suc- 
cessful writer and venerated as a di- 
rector of modern consciences. It was 
vainly that he discovered in his next 
volume, Le Jardin de Bérénice, that 
spontaneity was everything, and that 
women and animals were the only be- 
ings who knew the secret of life. 
Through two or three more volumes he 
had to stick to his principles, analyze 
his excitement, and guide his contem- 
poraries in the romantic paths he had 
opened for them. A heavy chain! He 
soon grew tired of what he has called 
the unbearable nihilism of self-contem- 
plation; but he had to write, he lacked 
time for reflection, and, disgusted as he 
was with his own principles, ignorant 
as he realized that he was, he had to 
go on exciting himself over Venice and 
Toledo, or over artists or works of art 
which were too much for him (cf. in 
Trois Stations de Psychothérapie his 
study of Leonardo da _ Vinci, so 
poor that he looks like a_ spar- 
row chirping criticism over a ca- 
thedral), and he wrote and wrote, 
excellently when he could limit 
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himself to the picturesque, flimsily and 
not always honestly* when he had to 
touch on subjects requiring study, con- 
stantly harping on the same chords and 
repeating the same few names, and, 
like all exhausted young writers, swell- 
ing his voice to appear powerful and 
using up half the force of his essays 
in their titles. He certainly paid a 
high ransom for pretending to believe 
in his axiom, and he must have felt it 
the more, as that was the very time 
when he thought he had come upon 
the hero. 

The hero was no other than General 
Boulanger. A poor hero, no doubt; yet 
millions believed in him, and when 
M. Barrés was longing for the coming 
of a strong man, he was longing above 
all for a chance of doing things instead 
of writing them. He was, as I have 
said, wildly ambitious, and had turned 
to literature, no doubt because he felt 
he could write, but above all because 
literature was the only field in which 
he could hastily raise laurels. He 
threw himself in the Boulangist wave, 
and the tide floated him into the 
Chamber. It was a great joy. Though 
he never made his mark as a de- 
bater, he was noticed for his youth 
and for his literary celebrity, and 
turned his wonderful opportunity of 
advertising himself to the best account. 
By the time he was thirty nobody had 
any great hopes of him as a politician, 
but everybody had heard of him, and 
the ‘deliberate abstruseness of his 
books caused him to be regarded as a 
deep, subtle author, intelligible only to 
a few adepts. 

No man was ever more lucky. He 
had just grown tired of the Cult of 
Ego, of the empty contemplation which 

1 He makes game in ‘‘La Mort de Venise”’ of 
some “Ruskinian babbling” over alittle out- 
of-the-way church called Ste. Alvise. Refer 
to the Inde, of the “Stones of Venice,” you 
will be amazed to find just two lines begin- 
ning with the statement, ‘‘I have never been 
in this church.” Ruskin was poapentng Se be 


talked of a great deal in France. arres 
could not ignore him, so he spoke at random. 


made him expand over eighty pages the 
swift notation which two quatrains of 
Browning do ample justice to; he knew 
very well what good writing was; he 
had a unique chance of witnessing 
such thrilling scenes as the Boulangist 
movement and the Panama affair; he 
improved the occasion, boldly made 


himself the Tacitus of that exciting . 


corruption, and L’Appel au Soldat and 
Leurs Figures appeared. He had not 
been as yet a really great writer—one 
is not a great writer for writing a 
good page here and there—but he was 
supposed to be one. The books were 
bought eagerly, and lo! they were as 
lucid as they were forcible and pic- 
turesque; everybody could understand 
them; they united facts and feeling, an 
historical accuracy of their own with 
pungent irony; they were sure to be 
imperishable documents. Thousands 
of readers were grateful to Barrés for 
being clear and stirring when they 
thought him only difficult, and their 
gratitude turned into a conviction that 
his previous books were ten times bet- 
ter than they really were. 

From that day Barrés could afford to 
be himself. He never reverted to his 
former style, and we have him in his 
last three or four books as he really is, 
with his limitations as well as his qual- 
ities, 

His two chief characteristics are, as 
the reader can easily infer from what 
I have just said, lyricalness on one side 
and a sort of moral tendency—the root 
of which must be deep in his soul—on 
the other. The manifestations of this 
moral inclination are, with M. Barrés, 
rather sesthetical than ethical, and it 
is easy to see that he cares more for 
looking than for feeling beautiful. He 
is above all an artist. His lyrism is 
absolutely the same as that of most 
modern poets; it is fundamentally an 
irresistible attraction towards the most 
intimate, the most elusive, and the 
most unspeakable seductiveness of 
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things, mostly nature, the picturesque- 
ness and associations of old places, and 
the complexity of the human counte- 
nance in life or in art. The greatest 
lyrics, Shakespeare, Shelley, Heine, 
Browning, are warned by a secret in- 
stinct that this charm which holds 
them spellbound is exquisite, but dan- 
gerous too. They meet the Sirens 
from whom it emanates with the cau- 
tion habitual to the strongest, and 
dally with them without ceasing for 
one moment to be on their guard 
against them. Their rapidity, their 
liquid rhythms, their quick and im- 
ponderable expression, are all intended 
to dodge as well as copy their models. 
What would become of Jaques if he 
were made to talk as much as Falstaff? 
Is it blasphemy to say that two or 
three verses could be cut out of the 
Skylark itself? As M. Barrés could not 
write verse—he never tried, which 
is a sure sign—he was a lyric in prose; 
but the consequence was that he talked 
too long, looked occasionally like a 
poetical Falstaff, and had his substance 
devoured by all the Spanish and Ital- 
ian enchantresses he sought. Hence 
his disgust and the discontented speech 
I quoted above. His peculiar moral- 
ity met with the same untoward expe- 
rience. The spirituality of L’'Homme 
Libre was only a farce. The experi- 
ment in active politics during the 
Boulangist period resulted in one re- 
markable book, Leurs Figures, but also 
in bitter disappointment. No peace 
there and no greatness, only literary 
success as before. 

It was at that moment that Barrés 
struck the happy vein in which we now 
see him at his best. It had occurred 
to him long before—when he wrote 
L’Homme Libre—that there might be 
something in the fact that he had been 
born a Lorrain. Perhaps his Parisian 
ambitions of those days, or the thought 
of his Auvergnat forbears on his 
father's side, or the southern attraction 
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of Italy and Spain, had diverted him 
from his quiet province. But it grad- 
ually dawned upon him that the grat- 
ification of all his wants, artistic as 
well as human, lay there, and he 
worked out the idea in Les Déracinés, 
and later on in his fragment on All 
Souls’ Day in Lorraine. At present it 
is the chief source of his inspiration. 
Though a hundred and twenty years 
have elapsed since the Revolution and 
the nominal disappearance of the old 
French provinces, provincialism, i.e. the 
local feeling of the Picard or Normand, 
is still alive. A boy at school is hardly 
aware of it and only talks about 
France and the French. Let him grow 
and become a soldier in some garrison 
town fifty miles from his native place, 
pride and contempt in indiscernibly 
subtle shades will teach him that the 
category “French” supersedes the oth- 
ers only from a very general point of 
view. This local patriotism seems to 
me far more developed in France than 
in England. The provincialism of 
Barrés has little in common with that 
of Mr. Hardy. Its characteristic is a 
touch of exclusiveness helped by dis- 
tinct local features, and its equivalent 
would be found only in the States of 
Southern Germany. M. Barrés thinks 
of his Lorrain ancestry with as much 
pride—deep, quiet, disdainful pride—as 
a Breton country nobleman of his 
pedigree. To have been born a Lorrain 
seems to him a wonderful piece of 
luck. Lorraine has not the semi-sep- 
arate existence of other provinces like 
Flanders, Roussillon, Béarn, in which a 
local dialect maintains rough local pe- 
culiarities. But that is precisely one 
of the things for which Barrés is grate- 
ful. Everybody notices the character- 
istics of a town like Perpignan or 
Bayonne, but it requires the subtler 
receptivity of the native to distinguish 
the old German influences as well as 
the eighteenth-century refinement in a 
town like Nancy. A Parisian feels at 
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home there, yet M. Barrés knows from 
a thousand signs that the Parisian is 
impervious to what seems to him the 
genius loci itself, and the knowledge 
adds to his intellectual pride. 

Pride of another description arises 
from the fact that Lorraine, after cen- 
turies of independence, has accepted 
her geographical mission of acting as 
the sentry of France and keeping the 
Germans at arm’s length. There is 
something chivalrous and soldierly in 
her attitude which is reflected back on 
all her sons. Finally the valleys of the 
Moselle have a poetical charm of their 
own, both subdued and active, sooth- 
ing and flattering, which only the 
happy few perceive in its entirety, and 
which only the finest picture will de- 
scribe. 

The reader sees at once that such a 
country with such an atmosphere 
must be an endless source of exquisite 
sensations for an artist and a patriot of 
M. Barrés’ type;. the more so as there 
is something very deliberate and—we 
must never be tired of repeating it— 
very literary in his adoption of his 
mother’s native province, and he is a 
Lorrain very much as Tolstoi is a 
moujik. He has given up the exhaust- 
ing job of being happy for months in a 
cathedral which its builders intended 
only for a brief Sunday delight; he 
sneers at the sophisticated command- 
ments of L’Homme Libre; he has at last 
discovered the secret of breathing a 
pure, free, bracing air, instead of his 
old oxygen bottles. He has found at 
home poetry combined with patriotism, 
that is to say, the complete gratification 
of all his tendencies. No wonder that 
he should write better and, in spite of 
his remnant of artificiality, that he 
should look at last like a man and not 
like an author. The first volume in 
which he appeared thus regenerated 
was Les Amitiés Francaises. It is a 


charming book simply fraught with 
poetry. ‘There is no trace left in it of 


the straining after poetical excitement 
and expression which is the great fault 
of Du Sang and of Amori et Dolori 
Sacrum, no feverish longing after the 
rare and the subtle, no disquieting rec- 
ollections of unforgettable minutes dur- 
ing which the charm of religion was 
revealed to the author in the same 
flash as the violence of passion. The 
book is supposed to be, and in one way 
really is, a study of the “feelings 
which make life worth living for a 
Lorrain boy.” One chapter is entitled 
“In Hymnis et Canticis,” and it is a 
defence of a poetical and almost mu- 
sical method of education. That chap- 
ter is a key to the whole book. The 
boy and his father—Barrés himself— 
are seen going on pilgrimages to va- 
rious places famous in the history of 
the province—once Domrémy, another 
time Woerth—and both hear voices 
which we in our turn hear singing 
softly through the book. Barrés, who 
had never known—except in his Deu 
Novembre—what the movement of style 
meant, seems to have learnt it from 
some mysterious master, and to ‘have 
learnt at the same time that it will not 
go along with overcharged phrasing. 
His descriptions, too, are less graphic 
but so much more suggestive than be- 
fore. You would not think it was the 
same writer, nor, above all, that it was 
the same man. He seems, after being 
tossed on treacherous seas, at last 


to see his own 
And pace the sacred old familiar fields. 


There is the same solemnity in his tone 
as in Tennyson’s line. All his intellec- 
tualism has been turned into feeling, 
and his voice is that of a convert. 

He has, however, a fault of the con- 
vert. He has nothing but scorn for 
all questioning of what appears to him 
evident, and he revels in narrow-mind- 
edness. His patriotism is far-reaching 
and purifying, and acts upon him like 
religion, but he makes it deliberately 
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cold and heartless—totally different 
from the warm feeling of Dérouléde. 
There is something offensively harsh 
in his telling little Philippe that no 
French boy ought ever to play with Ger- 
man children, and that prayers put up 
in German never mingle with French 
prayers. The same man who spoke 
of nationalities as fallen idols cherishes 
at present a cold, sober hatred of the 
Prussian and of whomsoever and what- 
ever stands between him and revenge. 
Patriotism of a more spontaneous, less 
literary character does not know that 
exaggerated bitterness, even when it 
will hear of no compromise. I appeal 
to the recollections of every good 
Frenchman who has visited Metz in 
recent years and realized, as I have, 
that Germany cannot keep that town. 

The exaggeration is_ striking in 
Colette Baudoche, a little novel full of 
the same charm as Les Amitiés Fran- 
caises. Colette Baudoche is a young 
girl who lives at Metz with her grand- 
mother. They are poor. Dressmaking 
is not enough to keep them, and they 
occasionally let a room to a boarder. 
A young German professor, Dr. Asmus, 
takes the room. He is a heavy, good- 


natured fellow whose greatest wish is . 


to learn French while he stays at 
Metz, and then go home and marry his 
Gretchen. But he falls in love with 
Colette, whom M. Barrés has admira- 
bly painted, giving her in a few 
touches all the charms of the France 
of yore with the pathos of the Metz 
girl, a prisoner in her own native town. 
Being in love with Colette he gradually 
espouses all her ideals and shakes off 
his German prejudices and heavy ways 
of thinking, until a visit to Nancy re- 
veals to him that he is another man. 
He shows it rather bravely by taking 
up the cudgels for the Metz people 
against their invaders on several oc- 
ecasions. Colette loves him too. But 
she hesitates between her love and 
what she feels her duty, and, coming 


out of a funeral service in the cathe- 
dral for the French soldiers killed in 
1870, she refuses him with a sternness 
which the writer's presentment makes 
very nearly savage. The reader is 
rather shocked and, from the artistic 
standpoint, the mistake is serious. 

But M. Barrés cannot help it, and 
the lapse must be traced to a deeper 
cause than an occasional want of lit- 
erary tact. Throughout the large pro- 
duction under his name there is some- 
thing withering, a sort of blight which 
his talent nowhere succeeds in conceal- 
ing. In the earlier volumes this cu- 
rious dryness was a matter of course, 
and undoubtedly less unpleasant be- 
cause it might be a literary artifice. 
Unfortunately we feel its presence 
quite as much in the patriotic works, 
which ought to be perfectly free from 
it. In spite of their poetry there is 
nothing warming in them, none of 
Dickens’s optimism, none of Tolstoi’s 
contagious conviction, none of the go- 
ahead spirit of Dérouléde. All this 
beauty is barren. The cause lies in 
the writer's selfishness. He never 
writes to persuade. He is too much 
taken up with his Lorrain contempla- 
tion to care whether his readers ought 
not to think, like himself, of becoming 
better Frenchmen by becoming more 
conscious provincials. All his moral 
progress has been absorbed by his lit- 
erary being, and, now as before, we see 
a man mainly and almost exclusively 
occupied with himself. This deficiency 
tells even on the purely artistic value 
of the work. M. Barrés too often steps 
in, even in Colette Baudoche, between 
his reader and his heroine. What 
do we care about his over-conscious 
sensations when we are enjoying the 
girl’s delightful spontaneousness? He 
never can make up his mind to keep 
away. Hence also a monochordism 
which would not be easily bearable if 
the book happened to be longer. Per- 
haps we may also trace to the same 
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cause that which seems his chief de- 
ficiency, viz. a singular want of in- 
ventiveness. Not that he is unable to 
realize human peculiarities and express 
them in truly human language. But 
they must be his peculiarities, the bril- 
liant selfishness of L’Homme Libre, or 
the provincialism of Colette; or he must 
actually have met the puppets in Van- 
ity Fair, for instance, the scoundrels 
in Leurs Figures. What he cannot do 
is to imagine an action and characters 
in which we readers should take an ex- 
clusively human interest. The creative 
imagination of Balzac, the playful 
fecundity of Dickens, are parts of 
which I should not be surprised if he 
had even no idea. He never quotes 
such creators, and possibly never reads 
them. They are too impersonal for a 
man whom life, as it really is, does not 
interest; who always wants to see it 
through some poetical medium. At all 
events the lesson they could have 
given him is lost or wasted, and I 
doubt but M. Barrés will ever be able 
to tell another story than his autobi- 
ography. 

If I had to try and sum up this 
sketch of one of the prominent French 
writers of to-day, I should say that, in 
my opinion—no matter how strange 
and even inconsistent this may sound— 
he was born rather a good man than a 
good writer. The writer possessed 
two gifts in a high degree—verbal ap- 
preciativeness and the descriptive 
power. Of sensitiveness I think he 
had only a moderate share, far less, 
at any rate, than it is the fashion to 
admire in him; but he made the 
most of his talents, worked unre- 
mittingly and with increasing suc- 


cess. 
Unfortunately the great literary 

fault, voracious vanity, vitiated the 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 











man’s innate aspiration after the ideal. 
M. Barrés’ qualities were intended for 
obscurity, not for fame—above all not 
for the fame he was in such a hurry to 
court. However, they managed to live 
on, and they still fight their way 
through the adventitious growth about 
them. But the fatal vicinity is too 
much for them, and patriotism, simplic- 
ity, kindness, appear inferior in M. 
Barrés’ books to what they probably 
are in his soul. He is, and I am afraid 
will die, artificial. If literature had 
not usurped the place it holds nowa- 
days, if there remained in this country 
more than a veneer of Christian moral- 
ity, if the grand sérieur of the Christian 
life, toward which M. Barrés and so 
many of his political friends are drawn 
like butterflies who recoil from it 
every time they come near, still pre- 
vailed, surely the author of L’Homme 
Libre and of Colette Baudoche would 
not be so famous, for he owes all his 
success to literature; but if things were 
thus different, if this was a less sophis- 
ticated world, M. Barrés would be a 
better man, a happier man, and possi- 
bly something very like the man he 
would wish to be, for his faults, too, 
are due to literature. His nature, his 
life, his books, his success, are not a 
paradox but an instance of the disas- 
trous influence of art for art, that is 
to say, in plain English, enjoyment for 
enjoyment’s sake. He has cured him- 
self of his scepticism only by adopting 
the crudest, no matter how poetical, 
pragmatism. He verifies the great his- 
torical principle laid down by the one 
Socialist writer who can be looked 
upon as a great moralist, M. Georges 
Sorel, “that scepticism, at any period, 
invariably prepares its own ruin by 
making pleasure the one object of the 
sceptic’s ambition.” 

Ernest Dimnet. 
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Of late English statesmen both in In- 
dia and in England have been betray- 
ing symptoms of impatience, which is 
not consistent with sound statesman- 
ship. They have succumbed to the an- 
gry passions of the hour—deluded, on 
the one hand, by the utterances of the 
bureaucracy alarmed at the prospect 
of change and, on the other, by the 
clamor of a section of their country- 
men whose’ vested interests’ the 
changed circumstances in India tend 
to injure. And they are viewing the 
trend of events through a somewhat 
distorting haze. 

The question of the conversion of the 
strong, stolid, practical, invincible 
Britisher into an emotional, hysterical, 
excitable and panic-stricken race need 
not trouble us. What we are con- 
cerned with is the attitude of the Eng- 
lishman towards present-day India 
struggling to ameliorate her condition. 

It was, we believe, the Times which 
—after describing in detail imaginary 
methods of spreading sedition in In- 
dia—first brandished the sword, and 
advanced the effete and foolish opin- 
ion that England had conquered India 
by the sword and would keep it by the 
sword. The Times, when it made this 
ridiculous assertion, was evidently ig- 
norant of the real history of the con- 
quest of India and oblivious of the 
truth that you cannot conquer the heart 
of a people by fire and steel, and—as 
an Englishman said more than half a 
century back:— 


“Fleshly arms, and the instruments 
of war, are but a fragile tenure, and 
‘soon to nothing brought,’ when op- 
posed to the interests, and the will of 
an enlightened people.’”” 


The English in India are not numer- 
ically stronger than the people of the 
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country, and their position in India 
must depend not on their military 
strength, but on the willingness of the 
people themselves to maintain them in 
that position of lofty eminence. This 
has been admitted by all sensible Eng- 
lishmen who have studied the coun- 
try and its problems. 
Bitow 

The huge mammal, India’s symbol, 
is a docile beast, and may be ridden by 
a child. He is sensible, temperate, and 
easily attached. But “when he is an- 
gered in earnest, his vast bulk alone 
makes him dangerous, and puts it be- 
yond the strength of the strongest to 
guide him or control.” * 


After the Times came the Hon. Mr. 
Baker. During the discussion on the 
Bill for the prevention of seditious 
meetings in the Council of the Gov- 
ernor General of India, Dr. Rash Be- 
hari Ghose called it a “Bill for the Pre- 
vention of Seditious Meetings and the 
Promotion of Secret Sedition.” The 
Indian members of the Council were of 
opinion that the measure would 
drive discontent underground and 
thereby enhance the chance of volcan- 
ic eruptions, in the future. The then 
Finance Member referred to these ap- 
prehensions, and openly said, “I am 
not in the least afraid of driving sedi- 
tion underground.” This was cer- 
tainly a bold assertion and not exactly 
statesmanlike. 

But what one could excuse in the 
Hon. Mr. Baker, the Finance Member— 
one cannot neglect in Sir Edward 
Baker, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
most advanced province. Yet in spite 
of the fact that the London Police—an 
abler and a more scrupulous body than 
the Police in India—decline to accept 
the assertion made by stray individuals 
that the recent murders in London 
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were a part of a huge conspiracy to 
murder Englishmen without discrimin- 
ation between the innocent and the 
guilty, Sir Edward has threatened to 
punish Bengal for the action of Madan 
Lal Dhingra. He has threatened to 
bring a solution which “will not be 
peaceful” nor “painless,” “and there 
will be little room at that time for a 
nice discrimination between the inno- 
cent and the guilty.” Such a method 
is nothing if not in direct contravention 
of the first principles and best tradi- 
tions of British justice, which glories in 
taking especial care to see that the 
innocent do not suffer for the guilty. 
Moreover, what does this threat sig- 
nify? As for the millions—patient and 
law-abiding—they do not deserve it. 
As for stray fanatics like Dhingra who 
kill innocent Englishmen and are 
hanged, they are not afraid of any 
punishment. 

Then there.are the deportations in 
which some Indians—renowned more 
for their religiousness and scrupulous 
honesty than for their political views— 
have been condemned unheard. They 
have been denied the right of an open 
trial. And though we have been told 
that the evidence against them was 
carefully considered by responsible of- 
ficers, that evidence must have been— 
in the first instance—secured by the 
police, so much discredited in the law 
courts of Bengal, Burma, Madras, the 
Punjab, and the United Provinces. 
And unless and until evidence which 
can bear scrutiny is adduced, the peo- 
ple cannot be blamed if they hesitate 
to be convinced. Then again the con- 
dition of the confinement is not, in the 
ease of all of them, comfortable. Such, 
at least, has been the assertion of 
Srijut Sukumar Mittra who had an in- 
terview with his father Srijut Krishna 
Kumar Mittra at Agra, and saw with 
his own eyes the arrangements that 
the Government had made for the de- 
portee—a gentleman of position and 





prominence. And—what is more—the 
publication of the letter Babu Sukumar 
had addressed to the Government on 
the subject, in the papers, seems to 
have infuriated the responsible author- 
ities so much that they have threat- 
ened to deprive the deportees of the 
doubtful privilege of communicating 
with their relatives by means of let- 
ters—doubtful as every letter is exam- 
ined by officers before despatch. The 
publication of such letters is likely to 
provoke inconvenient and embarrass- 
ing questions in the British Parliament, 
and reveal the real nature of the treat- 
ment that these deportees are receiving; 
but the manner and method of preclud- 
ing the possibility of their publication 
are hardly commendable. It seems 
English administrators have to be re- 
minded what every English school-boy 
knows :— 


“It is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is 
tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 


But if the conduct of Anglo-India can 
be attributed in part to close proxim- 
ity to the scene of rapid change in In- 
dia, and—as John Pitt said in 1699— 
“in part to the heat of the country” 
which alters European temper—what 
excuse is there for those who look at 
Indian affairs through “loopholes of re- 
treat?” Yet they—even they—have not 
been able to avoid the contagion. Lord 
Morley has taken Mr. Mackerness’s 
Bill about deportations in India as a 
vote of censure—as if even English- 
men have not the right to criticise the 
actions of one who has certainly 
“shelved in certain Indian transa¢tions 
the principles of a lifetime,” and, 
thereby, lost the little credit he had 
accumulated in the bank of public 
opinion. 

The other day Lord Morley spoke at 
Oxford on the situation in India with 
that garrulity which usually character- 
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izes post-prandial orations and old age. 
A large portion of this farrago of fact 
and fiction was occupied by the depor- 
tations—a subject which has embar- 
rassed their author so much. And he 
said :— 


“It is said of a man who is arrested, 
not on a charge, not on a conviction of 
a Court, ‘Oh, he ought not to be 
harshly treated.’ He is not harshly 
treated. If he is one of these nine de- 
ported men, he is not put into contact 
with criminal persons. His family are 
looked after. He subsists under condi- 
tions which are to an Indian perfectly 
conformable to his social position, and 
to the ordinary comforts and conven- 
iences of his life.” 


India, though within the range of 
Lord Morley’s genius, lies outside the 
area of his knowledge. And it is—to 
quote his own words—“a masterpiece 
of melancholy meanness” to consider 
Indians members of an inferior race 
simply because they happen to have 


been conquered by a people whose an- 


cestors were naked barbarians when 
their ancestors had elaborated a civil- 
ization which with- 
stood the corrosive wear and tear of 
time. Is it much that these deported 
gentlemen are not herded together 
with common criminals? The condi- 
tions under which they have to live, 
leave much to be desired. And this 
has been shown in Srijut Sukumar 
Mittra’s letter as also in the letter writ- 
ten by a deportee from Rawalpindi. 
The usual style of living of some of 
The Modern Review (Calcutta). 


has successfully 
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these deportees was costlier and their 
standard of comfort higher than those 
of Lord Morley, who has in the eve of 
his life turned his back upon himself, 
and trampled under foot the princi- 
ples he had preached all his life. 

Last—but not least—comes the asser- 
tion of the Master of Elibank whom the 
wine of new-got power seems to have 
turned giddy. Speaking at Woodford 
the other day he said: 


“That Lord Morley would do his 
duty, undeterred by criticism. He 
would deal drastically with those who 
were exciting disloyalty while them- 
selves keeping in the background. It 
was necesssary for the safety of the 
Empire that these rebellious agitations 
and waves of feeling should not be 
permitted to attain maturity.” 


As if feeling can be muzzled, and 
thought killed. 

These assertions and these threats, as 
we have already said, are not consistent 
with sound statesmanship. And Eng- 
lish statesmen seem to have forgotten 
that statesmen should not allow senti- 
light in 
But 


ments to tinge the colorless 
which their understanding moves. 


then—as Burke has put it— 


“IT have known merchants with the 
sentiments and abilities of great states- 
men; and I have seen persons in the 
rank of statesmen with the conceptions 
and character of pedlars.” 
whither is England moving— 
forward or backward? 

Hemendra Prasad Ghose. 


Now 





A BREAK IN THE RAINS. 


He had only come up for a week to 
get cool, and after three days wished 
himself anywhere else. It was a hate- 
ful place, just the bare knife-edge of a 
ridge with a Mall on the top and the 
Lower Mall a hundred yards lower 


down, and you were lucky any day be- 
tween June and October if you could 
see one road from the other. The rain- 
fall might have been worse, but there 
was no end to the mist. 


Gerkal was frequented because it 
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was only a few hours from the head- 
quarters of a Division in the plains. 
The hotels and boarding-houses were 
filled with young married women who 
had no husbands or houses to look af- 
ter. They played badminton and 
flirted with beardless boys up for the 
musketry class, whom they spoilt to a 
turn; and having nothing better to do, 
they discussed one another in an un- 
generous spirit and engineered cliques 
which were held together by antipa- 
thies outside the circle. Margaret was 
not of these. 

The club was full of dyspeptic inva- 
lids who nursed their spleen. It was 
no place for an able-bodied man with 
more than ten days’ leave. On the 
third day Gerard Hayden began to 
pack. He would rather grill, he said, 
than “stick it out” another day. But 
in the evening he met Margaret. After 
that he and she were alone on 
Olympus. 

There was not a ghost of a doubt in 
either from the first—only the tiny film 
of melancholy, the shadow of imper- 
manence, that hangs over all great hap- 
piness. 

They met on the Mall. Margaret 
was watching the clouds lift and the 
multitudinous little watercourses 
shining through and catching the glint 
of the sun. Gerard knew her com- 
panion. She was a Mrs. Chicester, 
the wife of a man in his brother’s reg- 
iment at Meerut. 

He stopped and spoke to her. Mar- 
garet looked up slowly, but before he 
had met her eyes he knew that some- 
thing had changed for him. 

“Margaret, let me introduce Captain 
Hayden,—Miss Fettes.” First he saw 
a brown mushroom hat of tweed with 
a fur brim and a feather which just 
failed by a shade to repeat the deep 
rich brown of her hair. There were 
masses of it. When she_ turned 
towards him he became aware that her 
eyes were brown too, a shade darker, 


and she had the clear nutty complex- 
ion which only Englishwomen attain 
who live a great deal out of doors 
where there is little sun. She had not 
the features of a pretty woman; yet 
she was beautiful. It was partly the 
rare restfulness of the poise of the 
head, partly the veiled depth of her 
eyes and the mysterious reserve in 
them which was half frankness. They 
seemed to be waiting for something. 
He knew in a second by their sleepy 
responsiveness and the way she car- 
ried her head, the certainty and buoy- 
ancy of it, that one might trust her 
absolutely in great things and small. 

Then he heard her voice, and the 
music of it broke down his last de- 
fences. 

“Are you in Strangway’s Horse?” she 
said. “It must be your brother we 
know at Meerut.” 

While they were talking the mists 
unrolled from the plain. A sheet of 
water caught the sun’s rays through 
a filmy cloud and reflected them with 
intense brilliance. The air became so 
clear that the horizon seemed to melt 
away. 

It was not a scene they could turn 
their backs on. Hayden threw his 
overcoat over a dripping garden-seat 
inside the palings, and they sat and 
watched the shifting panorama of mist 
and cloud driven before the sun. It 
was the beginning of a break in the 
rains. Mrs. Chicester was enchanted, 
she was full of suggestions as to how 
to turn it to account. She thought a 
picnic was essential. Hayden and 
Miss Fettes agreed that it would be 
sinful to waste the chance. 

It was a gorgeous evening. They 
seemed to be looking across an illimi- 
table expanse of sand and rock and 
water, from which the waves had just 
receded, leaving pools that glimmered 
in the sun. A month ago the plains 
were parched and burnt to shades of 


copper and gun-metal. Now the 
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strange evening light lent them the 
purple of the sea. In the far distance 
the vapors curled over the rocks like 
breakers. To the west the Sutlej 
spread out like an estuary, the Sirhind 
Canal lay across the sand, a silver wire; 
to the east the Gajjar sought escape 
through the foothills in a dozen new 
channels about Pinjor. On all sides 
the bare, ribbed Sewaliks lay with their 
gaping fissures like starved leviathans 
stranded by the sea, and in between 
myriads of little streams met and 
parted and shone like a net-work of 
dewy gossamer in the morning sun. It 
seemed as if the last ebb of the tide 
parcelled over the broken shingle were 
racing towards the ocean, seeking an 
outlet into the purple beyond. 

They sat there long after the sun 
had set, watching the last glow dying 
from the pine-trunks and the gray 
striated rocks. The pale euphorbias 
became luminous and spectral. The 
blue of the sky merged into a deeper 
blue and became night. 

Mrs. Chicester was the first to stir. 

“Margaret, we’ve forgotten the lace,” 
she said. “And we'll be late for din- 
ner.” 

Hayden and Margaret laughed. 

After they had said good-night Mrs. 
Chicester turned back. 

“Don’t forget the picnic,” she said. 
“We start for the pine woods at eight, 
if the weather holds. Is that too early 
for you?’ 

“I think I can manage it,” he said, 
smiling. 

They were together all day. Mar- 
garet was a mountaineer, and the Alps 
drew Hayden like a magnet. They 
talked of the Jungfrau, the Biger, the 
Blumlisalp, the Finsteraarhorn, and 
how they must have just missed each 
other a dozen times at Cortina, 
Chamonix, Grindelwald, and Macug- 
nana. An infatuated old colonel tried 
to detach her. 

“It’s no good talking to my sister, 
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sir,’ young Fettes said irreverently. 
“When once she gets on to Alpine shop 
you won't bring her to earth unless you 
have a new peak up your sleeve.” 

Margaret heard and laughed. 

“That's Irish,” she said. “Anyhow 
Alpine shop is better than golf.” 

After breakfast they must needs 
climb rocks. There was the Toad 
Rock, which squatted on the edge of 
the cliff, and seemed about to leap 
over. They found a crevice in its 
back and conquered it. There was 
Scott’s Nose, named after the promi- 
nent feature of a general who had com- 
manded the division. They climbed it 
and rolled fir-cones down on the 
groundlings underneath. They were 
abandoned as hopeless children to fol- 
low home. Mrs. Chicester had no 
misgivings. 

The summit of the ridge challenged 
them four miles to the east, but they 
had loitered, and the sun was low. 

“Can you give me to-morrow?” Hay- 
den asked. 

Margaret could. 

They had not spoken an intimate 
word all day, but each had found a new 
way to tread on pine needles and 
breathe mountain air. Gerard knew 
that Alps and Himalayas would be bar- 
ren and flat for him without her from 
that hour. Margaret feit that her love 
for the woods and hills had become a 
passion; she felt a new kinship with 
earth, a joy which thrilled through her 
like the cicada’s song. Yet it was pen- 
etrated with a vague distress till she 
read his eyes aS a woman can, and 
the deeps of her own unveiled. 

As they walked their horses home, 
the band of white cloud that had 
rimmed the mountains to the north all 
day melted from a single peak, reveal- 
ing a dazzling rift of snow. It caught 
the rays of the setting sun, and faded 
through violet and lavender to ashen 
gray. A dozen forest-capped ridges in- 
tervened, each with a different light 
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or Shade upon it, from a faint linger- 
ing gold to a deep purple, merging into 
blackness under the shadow of a cloud. 
The peak appealed to them with the 
extraordinary fascination which great 
mountains have for restless folk con- 
strained on a narrow ridge. Margaret 
expressed the longing of them both to 
invade the solitude of its ice-fields and 
camp among its glaciers. 

“You shall,” Gerard spoke abstract- 
edly, as if registering a vow to himself. 
Margaret did not answer. 

The words had escaped him. They 
were part of his day-dreams. But he 
was no mere visionary; the castles he 
built in the air generally materialized. 
“I spoke 


’ 


“Forgive me,” he said. 
like an oracle It was an instinct. I 
am sure you will.” It was not the 
moment to explain. 

Margaret rode on_ silently. The 
words, so sudden and spontaneous, per- 


plexed her. Had they been deliberate 


she would have resented them. They 
recurred to her’ again and again 


through the night, and she interpreted 
them different ways, half angry with 
herself because she hesitated to admit 
their only possible meaning. In spite 
of herself, when her eyes closed she 
saw the peak and a white tent beside 
it, like twin sugar-cones. Hayden was 
haunted by the same vision. 


IL 

The third day of their era broke 
gloriously. They left Gerkal early, and 
at nine o’clock stood by the cairn on 
the summit of the ridge. Overhead 
-the sky was cloudless. The air was 
never so clear. To the north the dis- 
tant snow-peaks challenged them— 
calm, remote, unchangeable. To the 
south and east the plains stretched 
away to a far horizon, broken by the 
Sewaliks—purple, green, and cobalt— 
and veined with a tissue of shimmer- 
ing silver where the water-courses had 
burst their channels. A mile to the 
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east, on a spur of the ridge, there was 
a hamlet with gray stone houses clus- 
tered among terraced rice-fields. They 
could hear women’s voices and the 
tinkling of cow-bells. Beyond the vil- 
lage was a shrine standing on the edge 
of the cliff just where the hill bevelled 
off to the plain. It was the end of the 
mountain, and offered a new goal to 
their roving spirits. 

The place was all their own save 
for a solitary vulture which hopped 
round them curiously, attracted to the 
spot for some unsavory reason known 
to itself. Hayden picked up a stone 
from the cairn to throw at it. 

“Look at this!” he said. “I believe 
it's an image.” 

They examined the heap of stones. 
It was something more than a cairn, 
rather a rude plinth, or primitive al- 
tar, with a horizontal slab of stone on 
it, against which was propped a row of 
little men, or goblins, or gods. The 
one which Gerard had taken up might 
have been a freak, a miniature of the 
ghoulish faces on the rock; but the 
thing was repeated in little chips of 
gneiss with bulging contours dimly 
suggesting head and waist. 

Margaret was exploring the other 
side of the cairn. “Look at this dear 
bogie!’ she said. 

“Did you ever see anything so 
quaint?” And she held up a gross 
stone god, the kind of idol that Hinds 
have appeased since the days before 
Rimmon. 

There were five of them in a niche 
under a ledge of slate, no two alike, but 
all the authentic genii of the place. 
Margaret’s bogie was placid and obese, 
its companions elfish, malignant, satir- 
ical, the work of some uncouth herds- 
man or anchorite who lived alone in a 
hut, the neighbor of the invisible, lis- 
tening to the voices in the pine-trees, 
and watching the gnomes peep through 
the gray mist. They told an artless 
legend of haunted woods, brooding 
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presences in the rain, the struggle be- 
tween the tutelary and the malignant. 
Looking at them one could understand 
the sculptor’s apprehensions, his timid 
groping intimacy with the unseen. 
Margaret was fascinated. But she 
and Gerard were in love with every 
stick and stone of dear earth. They 
trod on consecrated ground. When 
Margaret stooped to detach a delicate 
pink begonia blossom all huddled 
among the ferns in a crevice of the 
rock, Gerard watched her fingers play- 
ing lightly over the dewy-patterned 
leaves, and became the helpless cap- 
tive of a brown cur! that fell over the 
nape of her neck. She stood on the 
knife-edge of a crag and watched an 
eagle swoop across the ridge, its 
shadow pursuing over the grassy hum- 
mocks underneath. She was at home 
on the mountains and in the woods. 
Gerard had never seen a woman tread 
so surely over the fallen trunks and 
loose broken boulders. Beasts that 
fled at clumsy footsteps waited her 
approach. They surprised a doe gooral 
half asleep in a hollow, which turned 
and stared at her before plunging 
down the glade. And she could be 
still: when she leant against a pine- 
trunk the butterflies would settle on 
her glove. They threaded the woods 
silently, and when they spoke it was 
not of themselves. Gerard had looked 
forward to hearing her talk of the early 
associations of her life, her home, her 
girlhood, her school, her travels. These 
were golden fields to explore. Yet he 
was content; he learnt how intimate 
impersonal talk can be, what a subtle 
web of sympathy it weaves with its un- 
spoken confidences, and the suggestion 
of being side by side and sharing 
things through common inheritance. 
Margaret had called the image her dear 
bogie. It was congenial to the place, 
as Pan to Arcady, or Syrinx to the 
reed-fringed pool. Gerard thought it a 
happy phrase. It was dear because 


Margaret had found it, and because it 
had been waiting there perhaps since 
years before either was born, to greet 
them both in the hour and place that 
would merge them into one. 

He propped the image up against the 
breakfast basket. “His Obesity will 
preside,” he said, and busied himself 
with the fire while Margaret unpacked. 


IIL. 

Before they left the knoll Margaret 
was his own. The woods had joined 
them. This mystery of sweet woman- 
hood was his to unfold before he knew 
what rare influences had fashioned her. 
They passed almost imperceptibly from 
plans for the hour to plans for all time. 
Folk would have called it the oddest 
wooing. They were just Captain Hay- 
den and Miss Fettes, then Gerard and 
Margaret. The stars had been work- 
ing to bring them together to serve the 
eternal fitness of things. This all-suf- 
ficient fact they knew, and no more. 

The sun shone; the sky was a flaw- 
less are of blue; the plains glimmered 
below. But the beauty and peace and 
unwonted sunshine could not make 
them any happier than they were. 
They accepted it all as part of their 
gift. The brightness of the outer 
world only reflected their own; it might 
have been conjured up by them. The 
magic was in themselves. If Nature 
unpuckered her brow and _ breathed 
balm for their sakes, she was con- 
strained; she could not do anything 
else. 

They lay for hours on the warm 
grassy knoll almost too happy for con- 
nected speech. For long minutes they 
would say nothing. Gerard gazed at 
her quiet profile as one looks into a 
deep clear pool, trying to discover the 
outlines of things hidden and myste- 
rious, stirred with a hazy suggestion 
towards the surface hy some undercur- 
rent of swaying back into obscure 
depths. Margaret smiled. 
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“You look at me as if I were the 
Sphinx,” she said. When she spoke or 
laughed, Gerard thought the most 
beautiful thing about her was her 
voice. He would have crawled over 
flints for miles on his bare knees to 
hear her speak. The silences vibrated 
with her last words. They had noth- 
ing eloquent to say—-just the few things 
that have always been said,—but their 
talk sounded to each like a kind of 
joyous pagan Benedicite. 

“I can smell the pines.” 

“It is the first time since May.” 

“The woods have done it,” Margaret 
quoted half-unconsciously. Gerard did 
not agree. 

“It would have been just the same 
anywhere,” he said. “In the Under- 
ground, or at Clapham Junction.” 

“Two days ago I would have flown 
to Clapham, if I had had the chance. 
Anywhere out of Gerkal.” 

“Two days ago I had packed to go 
down. I was three days without 
knowing you were here.” 

She asked him about his leave, and 
he told her he could take three months’ 
furlough any day he liked, and he had 
thought of going home. 

“Home? Where?’ 

They laughed at their ignorance of 
each other. Neither knew from what 
stock or soil the other sprang. Mar- 
garet wondered if Gerard’s father was 
the hero of Bodistan; she knew all the 
frontier annals. He was; Margaret 
was glad. Gerard learnt that Mar- 
garet lived at Fettes—her family had 
given the place its name. There was 
romance in that. She seemed to 
breathe the fragrance of the heather, 
and the gorse, and the pines. She 
eurried herself like a girl who had 
leant against the wind on the moors. 

He plied her with question. Had 
she another name? Did she know 
Portsmouth, where his old father lived? 
Was she fond of hunting? 

She had another name. It was 
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Teresita: a Spanish aunt had given it 
her. She did not know Portsmouth. 
She loved hunting. The least inflec- 
tion of her sweet voice left him with 
the sense of having listened to a ver- 
dict. As she spoke he became aware 
of an unwonted respect for Spain, a 
detached pity for Portsmouth, an in- 
creased devotion to the chase. 

The future absorbed them. One 
thing was certain—they must spend 
Gerard’s furlough together. He had 
to be back for the cavalry-camp at 
Nowshera in the third week of Novem- 
ber, so he must apply for leave at 
once. They thought of home, but 
there was no time. Portsmouth and 
Fettes must wait till next year. They 
spoke of many places, but all the while 
neither of them had forgotten the peak. 
It had certainly precipitated things. 
Margaret thought of Gerard’s ab- 
stracted “you shall,” and the unbidden 
vision it had called up for her as her 
eyes closed. In Gerard’s mind the 
peak was suffused from the first with 
a kind of hymeneal glow. He looked 
towards the North. It had emerged 
again, rising from its bed of cloud like 
Aphrodite from the foam—remote, 
mysterious, of sovereign purity, appeal- 
ing to him with its irresistible chal- 
lenge. 

“Look,” he said, pointing to it. “It 
is calling us.” 

“But——,.”” said Margaret. 

“It would mean that we must marry 
at once.” 

“But where. When 

“There is a church and a milliner in 
Simla. The road to the snows lies 
straight on. It is on the way.” 

Margaret gave a despairing little 
sigh. 

“I suppose we had better be quick,” 
she said, “if we are going to do it in 
your leave.” 

What Gerard said or did is not for 
profane ears. It was proper to the 
occasion. 
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IV. 

“I should love it, but I would not 
dream of taking it.” 

Margaret was pleading for His 
Obesity. She had said she coveted 
him, so Gerard was for taking him 
home. The idol was wise and friendly. 
It looked as if it had known they would 
come—as if it had known everything, 
while they knew nothing. It had 
waited at the summit of the peak to 
preside at their wooing; it marked the 
beginning of their era. Clearly it was 
destined to be their totem, their phylac- 
tery, to smile enigmatically on the 
world from their door wherever they 
moved house or pitched camp. It was 
dearer to Margaret than precious 
stones, but she would not take it. But 
Gerard overbore her. He would see 
the headman of the village the next 
day. He would take his orderly with 
him; he would easily make it all 
right. If folk could be discovered 
with any proprietary rights in the 
image he would find a way to square 
them. He would give them a gilded 
image of Shiv if they wished, or a 
feast, or a sacrifice to any god they 
liked. It was not likely they would 
refuse; if they did he could replace the 
bogie on the cairn. 

Gerard knew nothing of the subtle 
Hindu. He was at home with his own 
Tiwanas and Derajats, big-boned, hard- 
bitten men who rode like the devil and 
howled as they lowered their lances. 
These good fellows had no scruples or 
sentiments which did not concern their 
izzat (honor) or their womenkind. Ger- 
ard was a great Bahadur among them, 
and he was used to having his own 
way. They respected him for it, and 
took care that prejudices which they 
did not share should not interfere with 
his comfort. He would have been 
scandalized sometimes if he had known 
how they contrived to make things 
smooth. In such a milieu it was not 
Strange that the East had few prob- 
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lems for him. There were no two 
ways of looking at this one. Margaret 
wanted her dear bogie; she should have 
it, and it was his business to arrange 
that she possessed it in peace of mind. 

So he rode home with His Obesity 
under his arm. 

“We'll go to the village to-morrow,” 
he said, “and explore the shrine at the 
same time. I'll take Ghazi Khan.” 

But they had been seen. A _ herds- 
woman followed them distraught along 
the road to Gerkal, until she was out- 
distanced by their horses. 

In the evening Margaret was ill at 
ease. 

“Gerard, dear,”’ she said, 
we hadn’t taken it.” 

“Ter-res-sit-ta mi-a,” he said, dwell- 
ing on each honeyed syllable as if he 
loved speech and were about to be de- 
prived of it for ever, “we'll take it back 
to-morrow and leave it there if the 
people won’t give it us willingly.” 

“Shall I sing you a Spanish song?” 

Gerard was forgiven. When Mar- 
garet sang he felt as if the marrow in 
his bones were melting. He was 
afraid that if he did not bite his lips 
hard and try to think about something 
else he would weep like a child. Only 
once had he known the same exalta- 
tion,—it was among the thunder of 
hoofs and cries of his Derajats when 
he rode at the head of his men to 
charge a position over the Malakand. 

Mrs. Chicester joined them. She 
called them both mad people, but when 
Gerard had gone she said he was a 
dear. 

“I feel dreadfully responsible,” she 
said. “But I suppose a man who 
keeps six polo ponies can support a 
wife. Do you know he is the best 
Number Two in the Punjab?” 

During the night His Obesity fell 
from his shelf, like Dagon, but with 
less disaster to himself. Margaret 
heard the fall and the crash of her 
hostess’s china. She put on her dress- 
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ing-gown and found the god lying with 

a smile more sardonic than benign 

amidst the ruins on the floor. She 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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wrapped him up in homely brown pa- 
per and laid him tenderly on the sofa 
out of mischief’s way. 

Edmund Candler. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE RECENT TROUBLES IN CATALONIA. 


When the exaggerated and ridiculous 
rumors of a wide-spread revolution in 
Spain first reached Paris, there were 
those who predicted an immediate fall 
of the Monarchy. Correspondents, 
stopped from entering Spain, encamped 
at Cerbére, and fed their journals with 
wild stories of a successful revolution, 
which had swept Catalonia and held 
Barcelona in the throes of a bloody 
struggle. The interruption of train 
service and the cutting of the telegraph 
wires gave credence to their reports. 
I was asked to go to Barcelona to get 
the real facts, and afterwards to make 
a tour of the reported storm-centres in 
Catalonia. So I went from Marseilles 
to Barcelona in a _ specially-chartered 
steamer (the regular services were can- 
celled), took my news by sea to Port 
Vendres, where was the nearest French 
telegraph office, and then returned 
overland into the province of Gerona. 
Both in the interior and on the coast 
I visited a number of cities from 
which trouble had been reported, and 
gradually worked my way back to 
Barcelona by train and carriage. My 
investigation was, of necessity, a hasty 
one. But it had the merit of being 
made immediately following “the most 
sorrowful week,” as the last week in 
July is feelingly called by the Cat- 
alan Press. I had an opportunity of 
interviewing alcaldes, military officials, 
business men, and Republican and 
Carlist leaders. 

While the smoke was still rising from 
the burned convents and churches of 
Barcelona, I had sent a message to 
my newspaper, which might be sum- 


marized briefly as follows: The revo- 
lutionary movement, developing sud- 
denly from an anti-war demonstration, 
had at first the universal sympathy of 
all classes, even to the point of armed 
resistance; but the anarchistic tenden- 
cies of the mob, which resulted in de- 
plorable excesses, alienated the better 
elements. They withdrew, and the 
movement collapsed. A trip through 
upper Catalonia, and a second visit to 
Barcelona, confirmed this judgment, 
more tersely expressed by an earnest 


and conservative propagandist thus: 
“The anarchists have spoiled every- 
thing.” 


Within a week after the sensational 
headlines of many journals had an- 
nounced a widespread revolution and 
the imminent overthrow of _ the 
dynasty, the real truth began to appear. 
As a matter of fact, there had been no 
revolution in Spain, nor had one been 
seriously contemplated. The outbreaks 
were confined to Barcelona and a few 
other cities and villages of Catalonia, 
such as Sabadell, Mataro, Badalona, 
Anglés, San Felfu Guixols, and 
Palamos. Sabadell had been the only 
interior point where it had been at all 
serious. The other centres were coast 
cities, whose disorderly uprisings were 
doomed to speedy suppression upon the 
arrival of troops by sea. Outside of 
Barcelona and its suburbs, where, per- 
haps, three hundred were killed and 
seven or eight hundred wounded, there 
was little, if any, resistance to the 
military. 

I want to note here that the Press 
exaggerations are chargeable to the 
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stupidity of the military censorship, 
for whose existence and methods there 
was absolutely no reason. Although 
the telegraph wires were cut and the 
mails arrested, an English cable from 
Barcelona to Marseilles was always 
working. Had the Captain-General al- 
lowed properly accredited correspond- 
ents to send out the exact truth, day 
by day, the Catalan troubles would 
have been a four days’ sensation— 
promptly superseded by aviation or 
some more important interest. Will 
censors never learn that their severity 
generally defeats the very end they are 
endeavoring to serve? The world of 
to-day must have news. In serving 
their clientéle newspapers much prefer 
to set forth facts, but if facts are not 
forthcoming, rumors must needs be 
“played up,” no matter how slight the 
foundation for them. 

In spite of their exaggeration, the 
Catalan troubles have their import, and 
their lessons are not only for Spain, 
but for the world at large. Two of 
these lessons are so broad in their 
scope and bear so directly upon society 
that I propose to discuss them briefly, 
in a suggestive rather than conclusive 
way. The field they open is very 
great. 

I. 

The Catalans of all classes have strong 
Republican sympathies, nurtured by bad 
government; but a distaste for lawless- 
ness and a desire for industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity are influences powerful 
enough to prevent the advancement of a 
political propaganda by an appeal to 
arms. 

Barcelona is the most important city 
of Spain, and, by its manufacturing 
and shipping interests, ranks among 
the great cities of the world. The 
whole of Catalonia follows worthily 
the lead of its metropolis. It is a rich 
country, inhabited by enterprising, so- 
ber, industrious people, not without ed- 
ucation, and possessing in some re- 
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spects characteristics which are more 
Anglo-Saxon than Spanish or French. 
Brought by ties of blood, by pro- 
pinquity, and by commerce, into closer 
relationship with France than with 
the kingdom of which they form a 
part, they have inherent Republican 
tendencies, and, from the pinnacle of 
their industrial well-being, have _ re- 
garded with little patience the pitiful 
incapacity of their Government, as con- 
trasted with that of their close neigh- 
bor. The success of the third Repub- 
lican France has made Catalonia en- 
vious. The unhappy struggles in 
Cuba, followed by the American war 
with its attendant loss of colonies and 
navy, affected Catalonia deeply. The 
law allowing redemption from military 
service, so fatal to the esprit de corps 
of Spain's army, offends the Catalan 
sense of justice and democratic in- 
stinct. The Ship Subsidy Bill and 
other recent legislation or lack of it, 
e.g., the admission of the expelled 
French religious orders without proper 
restrictions or conditions, has awak- 
ened Catalonia’s resentment. 

So * much in brief for the causes 
which have fostered Republicanism 
and hostility to the Government and 

One has but to study 
returns in Catalonia for 
the past decade to note the rapid 
growth and universal prevalence of 
Republicanism. It is not difficult to 
discover it among the wealthy and in- 
fluential men of a community. Ask 
them, and they confess their political 
creed with perfect candor. Its ex- 
istence among local officials is shown 
by their compromising attitude in the 
face of the uprisings in many places. 
That it is believed to permeate the 
locally-recruited military is attested by 
the fact that during the first two days 
of the Barcelona troubles the Captain- 
General’s failure to prevent the erec- 
tion of barricades and the burning of 
churches and convents is explainable 


to the army. 
the election 
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only on the ground of his having no 
confidence in his men. These soldiers 
were also cheered to the echo by the 
mobs. But the tremendous force of 
the sentiment was demonstrated be- 
yond doubt when barricades were 
raised in all quarters of the city with 
cheers and willing aid, and the first 
defence of those barricades was by no 
means limited to the low and vicious 
elements. Certainly, at the beginning, 
all Barcelona was compromised. 

If rampant anarchism and vandalism 
had not displayed itself so rapidly and 
irresistibly among the lower classes, 
the Government would have found a 
serious task upon its hands in quelling 
a revolt which had evidently behind it 
the good wishes of the mass of Barce- 
lonans. As soon as this tendency 
gained the ascendant, however, the de- 
cent Republicans abandoned the cause. 
There was not the slightest hesitation 
in this desertion. It was immediate 
and decisive. By burning convents 
and churches, by threatening factories, 
by blackmailing, by displaying a wild 
and vicious conception of “liberty,”’ the 
mobs everywhere sounded their death- 
knell and passed conclusve judgment 
ou their cause. It was all over, the 
incipient revolution, from that moment. 

The last week of July in Barcelona 
revealed a spirit of Republicanism. 
But it revealed, at the same time, the 
glorious fact with which the propagan- 
dist of the present day must reckon, 
with which the hot-headed dreamer of 
the continental boulevard café, who 
vainly believes that history will repeat 
itself, must cool his ardor, namely, that 
modern civilization will not tolerate 
lawlessness, nor suffer its industrial 
and commercial prosperity to be re- 
tarded or weakened for any cause 
whatsoever. I use the term modern 
civilization as a personification of the 
great mass of all classes in every coun- 
try where the light of popular educa- 
tion has thrown its beneficent rays. 


Barcelona, and some other Catalan cit- 
ies, were deceived, but only momen- 
tarily. The awakening was immediate 
and tremendous! Change the Govern- 
ment? Well, yes, we want nothing 


better than a reformed or even a new. 


Government. But if it is going to in- 
volve lawlessness, and the injury of 
our business, the security of our prop- 
erty, the interruption of our commerce, 
no! Thus reasoned half a million peo- 
ple in the city of Barcelona, and their 
fiat ended the “revolution.” 

I was the first person to enter Pala- 
mos after the ignominious fall of the 
“Republic” there. A prominent busi- 
ness man, in describing the reign of 
terror which had lasted six days, ended 
with these significant words: “I have 
been a Republican for many years: I 
am still. For I believe in a Republi- 
ean form of government, and I hope 
we shall have it some day. Before last 
week I confess that I even looked fa- 
vorably upon a revolution. But God 
knows that if all which happened here 
is co-incident with getting a Republic, 
why, I'll stick to Alfonso XIIL” In 
different places I recorded similar sen- 
timents from men in all walks of life. 

We do not want to, nor could we 
if we wished, get away from the happy 
fact that education and the rapproche- 
ment of nations, and different parts of 
the same nation, through increased and 
better means of transportation, and 
through the present-day intricacy and 
wide range of investments and busi- 
ness interests, are irresistible peace- 
making factors, destined to put an end 
to internal and international wars. 
The cause of the collapse of the Cata- 
lan troubles is of world interest, for 
almost everywhere in Europe, under 
similar circumstances, there would be 
a similar outcome. 


Il. 
The sudden development of the move- 
ment along the lines of lawlessness dem- 
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onstrated, at the same moment, the strong 
hold of anarchistic principles upon the 
uneducated working-classes, and the im- 
potence of anarchism to withstand the 
forces of law and order, when once ex- 

For many years Barcelona has been 
noted as a centre of anarchism, and its 
inhabitants have held a justly-earned 
reputation for excesses. The bomb- 
throwing is still recent history. In- 
flammatory journals, which the Gov- 
ernment ought long ago to have sup- 
pressed, have been circulating assidu- 
ously throughout Catalonia, and have 
poisoned the minds of uneducated peo- 
ple. The anti-clerical propaganda 
found fruit, the moment.the restraint 
of civil authority was removed, in the 
wholesale burning of monastic and 
conventual establishments, and even of 
churches, in the desecration of tombs, 
and in the unspeakable mutilation of 
some priests and religious. Threats 
were made to destroy factories and 
loot banks. In one city the municipal 
buildings were burned. The blatant 
anarchy of a mob, drunken through 
temporary success, is shown by the 
people of Palamos, who, despite the 
protests and pleadings of a respectable 
Republican Junta, made a round of 
their employers, and threatened to blow 
up their homes if money were not 
forthcoming. 

But there is no cohesive power, no 
readiness to die for principle, in an- 
archism. The solitary instances where 
an anarchist dies with his bomb are 
those of desperate Ishmaels, who 
would otherwise have dropped off the 
bridge into the river. Concerted an- 
archism is never found except in a 
mob, where each man’s daring is be- 
hind the shelter of another's body, 
and whose only power is in lack of op- 
position to its actions. 

Mob psychology is the same to-day 
as it ever was, the same in Spain as in 
Turkey, or Italy, or France, or Eng- 


land, or America. I made a careful 
examination of the barricades in Bar- 
celona. They were admirably con- 
structed at strategic points, and, if de- 
fended, could only have been taken af- 
ter much loss of life. But they were 
to witness no such desperate struggles 
as have always bathed a Paris barri- 
cade in blood. They were not taken 
because of the lack of fire-arms or the 
concentration against them of over- 
whelming forces. Nor were they the 
scene, as some journals reported, of 
gruesome slaughter. The Republican 
element, redoubtable and capable of re- 
sisting, had deserted them in disgust. 
Then, when the military trained artil- 
lery upon them, the anarchists scurried 
to their holes like rats. The “revolu- 
tion” had collapsed. 

It was the same story everywhere 
else. A column entered Sabadell with- 
out resistance. Badalona struck its 
colors upon the arrival of a gunboat. 
At Palamos, where terror had really 
reigned for six days, where the Spanish 
flag had been hauled down and the 
birth of a new régime joyously cele- 
brated by debauches and blackmail, 
backed by dynamite, the death of the 
“Republic” was ludicrous. The ex- 
ultant populace, not even waiting for 
the landing 6f troops, immediately 
ceased their carousings and shut them- 
selves up in their houses. Not the 
slightest resistance was made, not a 
sound uttered, when a small detach- 
ment of soldiers, guns in hand, went 
through the narrow streets of the city, 
arresting the ringleaders in their 
houses. It was a bulletless and sabre- 
less conquest of the formidable “ter- 
rorists.”” Three days later I saw the 
batch of forty or fifty prisoners leaving 
Palamos for a military prison in the in- 
terior, under guard of six soldiers. 
The factories were working, the long- 
shoremen were busy unloading vessels. 
A mere half-dozen old women, wailing 
and wringing their hands, saw the pris- 
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oners off. Everyone was attending to 
his business, for the relief ship had 
left twenty soldiers to keep order in 
Palamos, and, as the city has only 
eight thousand inhabitants, their 
cause was hopeless in the face of such 
a garrison! 

I have enjoyed excellent opportunities 
of observing mobs in different coun- 
tries. One can be most careful and 
conservative in his statements, and yet 
say with utmost boldness that, no mat- 
ter what its purpose, no matter how 
great its number, the success of a 
mob is directly and justifiably to be 
laid at the door of the civil authori- 
ties. For nothing in the world is eas- 
ier than to suppress a mob. To shoot 
is drastic. A charge of mounted po- 
lice with sticks and—all is over! I 
happened to be in Adana, Asiatic Tur- 
key, on the 14th April of this year, by 
the side of the Pasha in the central 
market, when the Turkish mob began 
to gather to loot and kill. In vain I 
begged him to charge with his guard 
of soldiers, to fire one volley in the air. 
He turned away and walked back to 
his office, where he sat smoking, end- 
less cigarettes for the next forty-eight 
hours. In the meantime, despite the 
fact that there were several hundred 
well-armed soldiers under his com- 
mand, a massacre raged which de- 
stroyed the better part of that unhappy 
city and cost the lives of thousands. 
One volley at the beginning would 
have prevented the massacre. 

The story of San Feliu Guixols is 
San Feliu is a cork port, 
from 


proof of this. 
only an hour by _  earriage 
Palamos, and inhabited by exactly the 
same class of working-people. The 
troubles started in the same way. A 
church and a school were burned. The 
mob then turned to attack a convent. 
The alcalde had been irresolute, and 
refused either to demit his office or 
to give orders to disperse the people. 
But fortunately there was a high-spir- 
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ited young captain in command of the 
Customs guard. His spirit must have 
burned with indignation and contempt, 
as did the young Corsican’s on the 
night of the twelfth Vendémiaire of 
the year Four, when he witnessed Gen- 
eral Ménou’s irresolution in the face of 
the Paris populace. Like Napoleon, 
he knew how easily a mob could be 
dispersed. So, when the convent was 
threatened, he waited no longer for or- 
ders, but joined to his Customs guard 
the four or five Guardias Civiles of the 
town—I think his force amounted to 
thirteen in all—and started for the 
mob. A volley was fired in the air. It 
was enough. While Palamos near by 
was in the throes of the Terror day af- 
ter day, San Felfu Guixols remained in 
a state of perfect peace. 

The world has nothing to fear from 
anarchism. The damage it does, the 
stir it creates, will ever be sporadic 
and momentary. The shameful out- 
breaks in Catalonia, so easily avoida- 
ble, and, when force was shown, so 
easily suppressed, should teach the im- 
potence of -anarchism in the face of 
the forces of law and order. But they 
showed that the poison of the prop- 
aganda had permeated far and thor- 
oughly. The old adage of the ounce 
of prevention worth the pound of cure 
fits here. If Governments could only 
bring themselves to go after propagan- 
dists of anarchism and the instigators 
of lawlessness and assassination for 
political ends with the same relentless 
energy and punish them with the same 
relentless severity which they employ 
against counterfeitors, these disturb- 
ing elemenis in the peace of a com- 
munity would disappear. We make no 
greater error than when we allow indi- 
viduals or societies, which conspire 
against life and property, to assemble 
and talk and publish unmolested, be- 
cause of the fear we have of infringing 
upon personal liberty, the right of pub- 
lic speech, and the freedom of the Press. 














John. 


Having merely suggested two lessons 
from the recent Catalan troubles, I can- 
not refrain, in closing, from expressing 
my belief that the last week of July 
will prove a great blessing to Barce- 
lona, and to Spain in general. Separa- 
tism, never more than an impracticable 
dream, has disappeared for the pres- 
ent. Carlism is a lost cause, only kept 
alive for the sake of personal politi- 
cal ends and as a wholesome Damo- 
clean sword to induce the present Goy- 
ernment to behave itself. If there isa 
conflict in Spain, it will be between the 
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Monarchy and Republicanism, with the 
ballot-box and the newspaper for weap- 
ons. Madrid has an opportunity to win 
the contidence and good-will of Catalo- 
nia, such as it has never enjoyed be- 
fore. The whole world wishes well to 
Spain and to Barcelona. Now it is for 
the King and his Cabinet, and for the 
municipal authorities of Barcelona, to 
profit by the present frame of the pub- 
lic mind, and take measures which will 
insure the unbroken peace and prosper- 
ity of their nation and its Queen City. 
Herbert Adams Gibbons. 





JOHN. 


He’s a boy, 


And that’s the long and (chiefly) the short of it, 
And the point of it and the wonderful sport of it; 

A two-year-old with a taste for a toy, 

And two chubby fists to clutch it and grasp it; 


And two fat arms to embrace it and clasp it; 
And a short stout couple of sturdy legs 
As hard and as smooth as ostrich eggs; 
And a jolly round head, so fairly round 
You could easily roll it, 
Or take it and bow! it 
With never a bump along the ground. 


And, as to his cheeks, they’re also fat— 
I’ve seen them in ancient prints like that, 
Where a wind-boy high 


In a cloudy sky 


Is puffing away for all he’s worth, 


Uprooting the trees 


With a reckless breeze, 
And strewing them over the patient earth, 
Or raising a storm to wreck the ships 
With the work of his lungs and cheeks and lips. 


Take a look at his eyes; I put it to you, 

Were ever two eyes more truly blue? 

If you went and worried the whole world through 
You'd never discover a biuer blue; 

I doubt if you'd find a blue so true 

In the coats and scarves of a Cambridge crew. 
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And his hair 
Is as fair 
As a pretty girl's, 
But it’s right for a boy with its crisp, short curls 

All a-gleam, as he struts about 

With a laugh and a shout, 
To summon his sister-slaves to him 
For his joyous Majesty’s careless whim. 





But now, as, after a stand, he budges, 

And sets to work and solemnly trudges, 

Out from a bush there springs full tilt 

His four-legged playmate—and John is spilt. 


She’s a young dog and a strong dog 
And a tall dog and a long dog, 
A Danish lady of high degree, 
Black coat, kind eye and a stride that’s free. ye 


And out she came 





Like a burst of flame, En 
And John, on 

As he trudged and strutted om 
Sturdily on, be 

Was blindly butted, dic 
And, all his dignity spent and gone, Th 

On a patch of clover tho 

Was tumbled over, Ba: 

His two short legs having failed to score wh 
In a sudden match against Lufra’s four. for 
But we picked him up b= 
And we brushed him down, gro 

And he rated the pup glic 
With a dreadful frown; refe 

And then he laughed and he went and hugged her. gio 
Seized her tail in his fist and tugged her, cult 
Tov 


And so, with a sister’s hand to guide him, 


Continued his march with the dog beside him. he 
anc 

And soon he waggles his way upstairs— peri 
He does it alone, though he finds it steep. sub; 
He is stripped and gowned, and he says his prayers, ligic 
And he condescends gan 

To admit his friends sixt, 

To a levée before he goes to sleep. cult 
He thrones it there and 

. With a battered bear ann 
And a tattered monkey to form his Court, an 


And, having come to the end of day, 
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Conceives that this is the time for play 
And every possible kind of sport. 


But at last, tucked in for the hundredth time, 
He babbles a bit of nursery rhyme, 


And on the bed 


Droops his curly round head, 
Gives one long sigh of unalloyed content 
Over a day so well, so proudly spent, 
Resigned at last to listen and obey 
And so begins to breathe his quiet night away. 


Punch. 


R. C. Lehmann. 





THE MID-VICTORIAN CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 


We can conceive a scholar of the 
year 2009, commissioned by the De- 
partment of Historical Research to 
write an account of nineteenth century 
England, setting aside for “special ref- 
erence” four writers of special interest 
and credit. The first would certainly 
be the authoress of “Pride and Preju- 
dice,” the second that of “Cranford.” 
The other two, we think, would be An- 
thony Trollope—the Trollope of the 
Barsetshire series—and the author 
who still calls himself “Mark Ruther- 
ford.” ? And we imagine that the 
“general heading” under which these 
writers would most naturally’ be 
grouped would be “Mid-Victorian An- 
glicanism and Dissent,” with “cross 
references” to “Politics” and “Reli- 
At this point our author’s diffi- 
culties would begin. “Barchester 
Towers” and “Mark Rutherford’s Auto- 
biography” are both works of genius, 
and they deal with almost the same 
period of time and the same general 
subject, namely, the way in which re- 
ligious thought and worship were or- 
ganized in provincial England fifty or 
sixty years ago. Yet it would be diffi- 
cult to find a sharper contrast of style 
and literary treatment. The writers 








gion.” 


1“Trollope’s Barchester Novels.” Six vol- 
umes. Routledge. 5s. each. 
“The Works of Mark Rutherford.” Latest 
edition. Unwin. 1s. each. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XLV. 2360 


doubtless were widely different men, 
though both possess the same quietness 
of method, the same distaste for the 
mere strepitus verborwm, the imposing 
clash and picturesque romance of 
words. Trollope was, above all, a hu- 
moristic writer, a dry 
server of life. “Mark Rutherford,’ on 
the other hand, is passionately inter- 
ested in his subject, and of all English 
men of letters comes nearest to Rous- 
seau in his power to make personal 
experience real—to speak of himself 
and to thrill his listeners with the 
story. And of the the 
latter, being the sincerer, is also the 
more trustworthy as an historical wit- 
Trollope’s sense of fun, like 
Dickens's, overflowed when he worked 
on characters so purely comic as Mrs. 
Proudie or the Signora Neroni. In 
“Mark Rutherford,” not only 
first-hand knowledge more intimate, 
but the image of the past rises un- 
troubled by literary waywardness, and 
steeped only in the softened light of 
memory and emotion. And, therefore, 
on the whole, the Mid-Victorian Chapel 
is happier in its chronicler than is the 
Church and the Cathedral Close. 
Indeed, Trollope, fair-minded as he 
was, and interested in Anglicanism, 
could hardly bring himself to discern 
any special spiritual texture in the life 


impassive ob- 


two writers, 


ness. 


is the 
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of the average Church dignitary of 
fifty years ago. He was acutely sen-— 
sible of its dignity, self-restraint, pro- 
priety of bearing; and Mr. Slope, his 
nearest approach to a clerical villain, 
is still a long way off the malignant 
plotter of the “Curé de Tours.” But 
he could not help conceiving the Es- 
tablishment as a thoroughly Erastian 
institution, not vitally moved to ex- 
tremes of “High” or “Low,” but rest- 
ing, broad-based, on endowments, the 
landed gentry, the State, and the dio- 
cesan system. Clericalism was a pro- 
fession like any other: and the great 
thing in jit, with an ample handicap 
for kind deeds, forbearance, and court- 
esy, was the race for preferment. A 
Bishopric was a good thing; a Deanery 
less good; a Canonry not to be de- 
spised. But the best of all was for 
your side to win; if you were of the 
Dean’s party to see that he triumphed, 
if of the Bishop’s to trample (with- 
out scandal) on the foe. Trollope’s gal- 
lery of clerical portraits contains no 
saints, unless it be the rather negative 
Mr. Harding: even the fanatically up- 
right Crawley is not allowed to draw 
any special consolation from the aus- 
tere practice of his religion, but rather 
sustains himself in his trials by a kind 
of stoical ferocity. Nearly all Trol- 
lope’s clerical books end with the 
double prize of a marriage and a pre- 
ferment, as if the one human state 
were intolerable without the other. 
The play of morals is of the faintest 
and most ironical kind. Within the 
secluded circle, shielded from the 
grosser passions, appear in due order 
the clerical Vices and Virtues, gently 
pricking or restraining their subjects. 
The former, in due course, retire foiled. 
The Rey. Mr. Robarts almost, but not 
quite, outruns the constable. Arch- 
deacon Grantly nearly wishes _ his 
father, the Bishop, to die before the 
Tory Government goes out, and his 
chance of the succession disappears. 


The weakness of Trollope’s presenta- 
tion, exquisitely humorous as it is, is 
that no visible cause for such a church 
appears to exist, unless it be an unin- 
telligible preference of the English 
Crown and aristocracy for playing the 
game of clerical patronage. Trollope’s 
parsons are shepherds without sheep; 
knowing neither the reproach of the 
Cross nor its glory. 

No one can make this complaint of 
“Mark Rutherford’s” pictures of the 
life of the small Dissenting chapel, In- 
dependent, or Baptist, or Unitarian, in 
the villages and market towns of the 
Eastern Midlands about two genera- 
tions ago. Here the types are at once 
lower and more exalted, while the 
“professional” outlook is _ entirely 
changed. Even the parish of Hoggle- 
stock could hold no such tyrants as 
Snale and Hexton. Crawley warred 
with Mrs. Proudie and public opinion, 
not with the vulgar malignity of the 
more stupid arrogance which exudes 
from the petty masters of the rural 
tabernacle in “Mark Rutherford’s” 
books. Probably no more cramping 
fetters were ever devised for the 
human soul than the old Calvinist the- 
ology, linked to a form of Church gov 
ernment in which the minister's hap- 
piness, good fame, and livelihood lay 
at the mercy of a diaconate of farmers 
and village drapers. For generations, 
thousands of sensitive men have 
groaned under this tyranny, and hun- 
dreds have gone down under it. Yet 
it has been a chief nursery of Liberal 
politics and social revolt in scores of 
centres of provincial life. Here are 
Pecksniff and Chadband, not ecarica 
tured, as by their creator, but set down 
literally and persuasively. Here are 
the utterly unspiritual types that for 
centuries kept going the fabric of evan- 
gelical Christianity in England. And 
here is the core of reality and profound 
religious sentiment which always re- 
stored and sweetened it. The present 
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writer saw much of this life in his 
youth; “Mark Rutherford’s” chronicles, 
astounding as they must appear to the 
uninitiated, seem to him photographic 
in their truth. 

There is one difference between Trol- 
lope’s and “Mark Rutherford’s” ac- 
count of religious forms in mid-century 
England; one is a picture of life, the 
other of a kind of death-in-life. Trol- 
lope’s clerics are all, or nearly all, 
gentlemen. They are rarely even poor, 
and it would be excessive to call them 
sinners. Only a lighter or heavier 
touch of reserve, snobbery, refinement, 
ambition, honor, hypocrisy high-mind- 
edness, self-seeking, differentiates 
them. “Mark Rutherford’s” are set in 
a much grosser frame of things — the 
frame of the shop parlor, the ill-lit, 
half-deserted country chapel, the “Dor- 
cas meeting,” the heavy mid-day din- 
ner, and the ceremonial tea. They 
serve little circles of gossip and spite 
and fussy domination and average 
stolid human nature, here and there 
visited by a strain of pure aspiring 
thought and sentiment, or of defiance 
and revolt. They are either gross vul- 
garians, like Mr. Broad, or sly sensual- 
ists like his son, or stern, self-disci- 
plined souls like the Calvinist minister 
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in “Tanner’s Lane,” or heroic figures, 
struggling to the light amid incredi- 
bly mean surroundings, casting off one 
form of creed after another, beset by 
passion, weakness, sentimentalism, the 
craving for sympathy and self-revela- 
tion, all the slight creatures and vain 
longings and perversities of 
earth — like “Mark” himself. It is im- 
possible to give an idea of how this 
great and little writer 
trives to fling on to this tiny stage the 
deepest shadows and the transfiguring 
lights of human existence, and to mix 
them with its common experiences; it 
is enough to say that to him, as to the 
singer’s grave in Wordsworth’s poem, 
those who think and feel will increas- 
ingly resort. Essentially his 
are histories of English Puritanism, as 
modern Noncomformity has carried it 
on; and yet their tone and setting are 
much more than Puritan. They tell of 
the waste of rich temperaments and 
passionate energies which Puritan re- 


sweet 


known con- 


books 


pression has involved; they tell also of 
the strength of mind which has sur- 
vived the struggle, equipped with the 
moral force it provided, and prepared 
to meet the phases of spiritual and so- 
cial change of which they are the most 
suggestive and convincing harhingers. 





THE STRANGE DOCTRINE OF SIGNATURES. 


The curious doctrine of Signatures 
may be gleaned in part from the Eng- 
lish herbalists, but more particularly 
from William Coles, who made it the 
keynote of a book, published in 1659, 
called “Adam in Eden; or, Nature’s 
Paradise.” In the 
tury men had begun to scoff at the 
belief of their forefathers that herbs, 
stones, and minerals were stamped in 


seventeenth cen- 


Sympathetic characters to show their 
application in the cure of disease, and 
Coles through kis book made a bid to 


recover the early doctrine from the 
limbo of outworn creeds. One Oswald 
Crol, a chemist of repute and a devout 
follower of Paracelsus, had lately pub- 
lished in Germany a discourse entitled 
“De Signaturis Rerum,” and the sub- 
ject had so captured the fancy of our 
herbalist that he began to reinterpret 
Nature by the light of far-off days, 
when the earth expressed in all her 
substance a language of signs and im- 
ages amongst which empirics moved as 
in a kindergarten of medicine. 
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The doctrine had its origin in the 
Bast. It was naturally familiar to dis- 
ciples of the Eastern philosophers; 
Roger Bacon wrote of Signatures, and 
the Rosicrucians talked of them in 
their revivals of forgotten things. It 
was, in short, an integral part of the 
mighty system of sympathy and antip- 
athy, attraction and repulsion, by 
means of which the macrocosm was 
supposed to minister to the microcosm: 


“Man is one world and hath 
Another to attend him.” 


Our remote forefathers thought that 
things provided for the preservation of 
man were not left uncertain of appli- 
eation. They conceived on the con- 
trary an attraction or sympathy be- 
tween the intention of God and the 
understanding of man, such sympathy 
being established through the medium 


of the “Soul” or “Spirit” of the world. 


According to Talismanic lore, this 
spirit it was that received occult prop- 
erties from the sun, moon, and stars 
to convey them into herbs, stones, min- 
erals, and animals. “Everything,” the 
adepts learnt, “‘was impressed with the 
peculiar virtues of its star to produce 
the like operations upon other things 
on which they are reflected.” Often a 
seal or image was visibly stamped 
upon some substance to show its sym- 
pathetical use in the cure of disease. 

To realize the apparent need for one 
of the most gracious dispensations of 
olden time, we may recall the first 
helplessness of the exiles from Para- 
dise, as trembling they stood without 
the gates of joy; free indeed by the 
knowledge of good and evil, but want- 
ing in experience to discern the nature 
of food or poison, blessing or curse. 
There existed no longer the _ bar 
against experimental enterprise: but 
there were penalties to reward a mis- 
take. Whom could they question? God 
walked no more with them. The earth 
was dumb. 


Then sprang to their eyes the warn- 
ing language of signs and symbols, and 
a school of food and medicine was 
opened. As though God had said 
“Take man and nurse him for Me,” 
the Mother of the Dust extended her 
ministrations, becoming thenceforth a 
natural medium in those communica- 
tions of the Divine with human intelli- 
gence, whereby Love sought to miti- 
gate the curse pronounced by Justice. 
She brought forth herbs fit for food 
and medicine with their purpose 
stamped upon them in legible charac- 
ters: yellow flowers, as celandine, to 
exhibit a cure for the bilious disease; 
red herbs, as tormentil, to stand forth 
as blood staunches; snake-like roots, as 
in viper’s grass, to show a cure for 
envenomed wounds; eye-like blossoms 
as of vervain, to cure ophthalmia; 
heart-shaped leaves, as of wood-sorrel, 
to use in cardiac disorders; palmate 
leaves, as of the fig-tree, for warts and 
pains of the hands; and many other 
signs for the instruction of man, her 
helpless child and nursling. Nor did 
the Great Mother forget to distinguish 
for the most part her noxious plants 
by giving them deterrent colors or 
unwholesome odors. Henbane, as 
Anne Pratt has remarked, is open to 
suspicion both in hue and odor, and the 
same author has pointed out that “dull 
yellow, dim purple, or green flowers 
often characterize noxious plants, 
though these distinctions are not inva- 
riable.” 

It is reasonable to assume that col- 
ors were the first Signatures known to 
primitive man since their appeal is to 
the material rather than to the intel- 
lectual perceptions. Red and yellow 
juices were known, it has been said, 
even in the palzeozoic forest and surely 
red wounds and the “yellow disease” 
were likely to have made the first ap- 
peal to medicine in a youthful world. 
It is noteworthy that Signatures of 
color have been the last to survive. 
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So late, even, as 1812 there is in Sir 
John Hill’s “Family Herbal” the praise 
of red herbs for the healing of red 
wounds of hemorrhages, and _ the 
writer has found to-day, in a village in 
Buckinghamshire, some survival of be- 
lief in the yellow flowers of the dan- 
delion to cure bilious affections; but 
although a cottage dame of her ac- 
, quaintance applies in orthodox fashion 
yellow to yellow, like to like, she is 
yet unconscious of the doctrine of heal- 
ing by Signature. It is, in fact, doubt- 
ful whether the doctrine ever obtained 
in this country among the unlearned. 
No mention of its theory is found in 
the “Saxon Leechdoms,” though there 
is a hint of some practice in the rec- 
ommendation of adder’s tongue for 
snake-wounds, and in the description 
of “gromel” as a cure for stone. 
William Coles, following his German 


contemporary, “the most renowned, 
. most learned, . . . most exquisite, 
- most profound Crollius,” pre- 


sented in his herbal three hundred and 
forty-three medicinal herbs, one hun- 
dred and forty of which show Signa- 
tures of healing. He leads with the 


wall-nut tree, than which no more 
interesting example could be 
quoted. 


“Wall-nuts,” wrote Coles, “have the 
perfect Signature of the Head: the 
outer husk or green Covering represent 
the Pericranium or outward skin of 
the skull, whereon the hair groweth, 
and therefore salt made of those husks 
and barks are exceeding good for 
wounds in the head. The inner 
wooddy shell hath the Signature of 
the Skull, and the little yellow skin, 
or Peel, that covereth the Kernell of 
the hard Meninga & Pia Mater, which 
are the thin Scarfes that envelope the 
brain. The kernel hath the very figure 
of the Brain, and therefore it is very 
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profitable for the Brain, and resists 
poysons.” 

It was apparent, however, that no 
effort on the part of its “modern” ad- 
vocates could make the old doctrine 
to live again. By the seventeenth cen- 
tury it had become outworn. If in its 
origin it had represented a dispensa- 
tion to meet the earliest needs of hu- 
manity, it was now no longer needed 
as a primer of instruction. There is 
something almost humorous in the 
manner in which Crol and Coles 
worked at discovering Signatures. In 
their self-appointed task, which they 
“prosequited with extraordinary dilli- 
gence,” they dragged forth images of 
an astonishing subtilty. Not content 
to read off “Nature’s Book” as it was 
read by eyes of old, they must, as it 
were, wring fresh meanings from the 
grudging dame: say that “Misselto of 
the Oak” is in question as a cure for 
“falling sickness” or epilepsy: 

“The viscosity,” wrote Coles, quot- 
ing Crol, “and tenacious quality of the 
Bird-lime representing those melan- 
choly and phlegmatick humors ... by 
which it is caused, or else as Bird-lime 
doth detain whatsoever it fastens to, 
so this Disease ceasing (? seizing) upon 
the Body as the Ramora doth upon a 
Ship, will suffer it to go no further but 
maketh it to fall down.” Yet two hun- 
dred and two herbs lack signature! 

Our author nevertheless a 
delightful medium which to 
view the ancient He may 
be sympathized with in his abandon- 


makes 
through 
doctrine. 


ment to the fascination of his subject, 
for it shines in all the glamor of the 
faery past. In the larger view it is a 
story of the Great Mother when youth 
and joy were in her veins, a story that 
is worthy of remembrance, since every 
tradition of the earth is a part of our 
inheritance of herself. 








There is always a tinge of vulgarity 
about present “display,” and almost al- 
Wwiys an atmosphere of romance about 
the “display” of the past. It is of 
course no new theory that vulgarity 
and display should be allied. When 
under the guidance of Professor Dill 
we gc back across the centuries and 
jook on at a Roman dinner-party taking 
place about the beginning of our era, 
we realize for how long they have been 
connected, and how they dwelt to- 
gether in Czsar’s household. A di- 
vorce, however, would appear to have 
taken place between them during the 
Middle Ages. Or is it merely that 
amid the twilight of that age of terror 
and delight the gauds and pageants 
flash past us and are gone, and the 
eyes of the historian, accustomed to the 
darkness and- dazzled by the glitter, 
eannot distinguish the sordid details? 
The stress laid by scholastic moralists 
upon the sin of pride suggests that 
they recognized some social ugliness 
behind the spectacular splendor which 
is to us invisible. We do not remem- 
ber that Shakespeare in any scene 
makes clear the vulgar side of display; 
but in times of sudden mental revival 
material ostentation is seldom very ag- 
gressive. In the eighteenth century 
the satirists began to busy themselves 
with the question of display, and soon 
the bloodstained hands of the French 
revolutionaries tore down its tawdry 
signs. To-day the word is in every 
discontented man’s mouth. 

But if the romantic display of the 
past was touched with vulgarity, is 
not the vulgar display of the present 
touched with romance? The rich try, 
no doubt, to impress their neighbors 
with the look of their luxury, their fine 
houses and horses and stuffs and food 
and pictures and lands. So did their 


prototypes hundreds of years ago; and 
so well did they succeed that the im- 


Display. 
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pression they made upon the world has 
never been effaced, and we still rum- 
mage in imagination among the ruins 
of their “display,” and poets and paint- 
ers still struggle to reproduce its ef- 
fect. But the picturesque is fading out 
of life. Modern display is not pic- 
torially beautiful. Will it ever inspire 
the poets of the future? We hardly 
think so. Yet in what a wonderful 
way it attracts men and women in the 
present. Society swarms like bees 
about the riche Why? Because the 
world of to-day is greedy, luxurious, 
and indolent, and anxious for what it 
can get, says the bitter and superficial 
moralist. But if one looks at the mat- 
ter a little closer, will that explanation 
do? Half the people who crowd upon 
the rich have nothing to gain. We all 
know people who are well born and 
well disposed, well educated and well- 
to-do, for whom exceptionally fine food 
and exceptionally fast motor-cars have 
no special attractions, who in a mate- 
rial way have always had substan- 
tially all they wanted, yet who are al- 
ways to be found in the houses of the 
rich, and for whom something which 
We can only call display has an irre- 
sistible fascination. They forgive will- 
ingly to rich men defects which would 
in their eyes render the less opulent 
“impossible,”—dullness, for instance, or 
social ignorance, a deficient sense of 
honor, or what not. Not that we would 
suggest for one moment that rich men 
are more dull or ignorant than others. 
They are for the most part very ordi- 
nary people, and they have what the 
ruck of very ordinary people wish for. 
The rich vulgar man is only the poorer 
vulgar man materially magnified, and 
the rich cultivated man is only the 
poorer cultivated man made conspicu- 
ous by money, yet he does in some 
sense stand for romance. He repre- 


sents a goal. The game of life would 
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be less interesting if there were no ele- 
ment of chance in it, and the presence 
of the newly rich accentuates that ele- 
ment. A gambling generation which 
cannot stand to be bored remembers 
with relief that life is a lottery. The 
rich create somehow an atmosphere of 
luck. The display they love is a dis- 
play of prizes. It is the potentialities 
as well as the actualities of wealth 
whereof display causes the spectator 
to dream. The old story of the wish- 
ing-cap never loses its spell. A great 
many men and women like to live 
where wishing-caps are common. 
They like to keep out of sight of the 
struggle of life. They do not want to 
take part in or to watch the race, but 
they love to bask round the winning- 
They fix their eyes on a display 
of wealth, sleep sweetly, and have 
pleasant dreams. The thought of a 
miser’s hoard inspires nothing but an 
arithmetical calculation. The sight of 
all that we have ever wished for in a 
material way may, if we are clear of 
envy give us a very real pleasure. 
Once bring in the element of art, 
which, after all, does not affect the 
moral question in the least, and dis- 
play does give an edifying pleasure to 
those who are allowed to look upon it. 
The sight, for instance, of old historic 
houses perfectly replenished and re- 
stored with the help of the highest 
skill which can be paid for delights 
every trained eye. But it may be said: 
“Can such good works as you are now 
alluding to be brought under the head- 
ing of display?’ Every man who 
wishes that his fine possessions should 
bring him attention and deference is 
in love with display. His traditions or 
his culture may deodorize his money, 
but whether he shows perfect or imper- 
fect taste in its display is a matter of 
no abstract consequence. But while he 
ean give us pleasure let us enjoy rather 
than criticise his efforts, and we need 
not grudge his exaltation so long 
The Spectator. 
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as we do not lower ourselves. 
The rich we have always with us. 
Considering what human nature is, it 
is more probable that the poor will die 
out than that they will. The majority 
of them, new and old, will always love 
display after one fashion or another. 
That is what the second-rate man val- 
ues his fortune for. There are rich 
men we know—perhaps there are more 
of them than the cynics would admit— 
who regard themselves simply as the 
stewards of their money, and there are 
ambitious men who regard it simply as 
a means to gain power, and for whom 
show and luxury have no meaning; 
but until money makes people good or 
able they will not be the majority. 
If we leave the question of material 
wealth and come to the treasures of 
the mind, there is, we think, at pres- 
ent too great a fear of display,—that 
is, if the object of the intellectually 
rich is to form a pleasant society. It 
is considered good manners to avoid 
“shop,” with the result that we are in 
a fair way to starve 
Again, the notion of equality has 
touched us everywhere, and no man 
likes to take more time than his share. 
Dr. Johnson himself would hardly have 
dared to-day to have had his say out. 
Every man who ventures to pronounce 
more than one or two sentences con- 
secutively is in danger of being con- 
sidered a bore. Consequently only the 
man who can manufacture conversa- 
tional fireworks is able to make any 
display at all, and soctfal life is dull 
for the looker-on. Surely it is better 
to be sometimes bored than never to be 
really interested. This _time-limit, 
which is obviously invented to give 
equality of chances, really defeats its 
own object. Wise men keep their 
treasure to themselves or put it all on 
paper, and the determination to share 
and share alike results in there being 
nothing but a few epigrams to divide 
among an intellectually hungry crowd. 
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A dog smiles, but if, as philosophers 
used to tell us, laughter is the distinc- 
tive peculiarity of mankind, it is re- 
markable to what expense the rich and 
great have put themselves to remain 
human under the burden of their re- 
sponsibilities and possessions. Most 
men laugh cheap, and their difficulty 
is to be solemn. Certainly, they love 
a music-hall for its comic song, and a 
circus for its clown. But if you sug- 
gested to the average wage-earner to 
obtain perpetual laughter by keeping 
Harry Lauder in the back kitchen, he 
would stare, even if he could afford it. 
Yet that is what the rich and great 
did for many centuries in this country, 
and in some parts of the world still 
do, so fearful are they of losing their 
human attribute among the cares of 
riches. 

Ranged with black pages, monkeys, 
poets, and dwarfs, there is no question 
that kings and nobles kept a Fool 
as an essential part of their retinue. 
We are reminded of it just now by the 
performance of “King Lear’ under Mr. 
Herbert Trench’s direction, for Lear’s 
Fool is one of the most delicate among 
Shakespeare’s imaginations. But the 
Fool at Court was no mere poetic vi- 
sion, no child’s conception of happiness 
beyond the dreams of laughter. Dur- 
ing at least forty generations of Chris- 
tian history the rulers and owners of 
the known world paid and fed a man 
as a matter of course to make them 
laugh. Sometimes that was not his 
only office, for the Fool’s other name of 
Jester points to better days when, as 
a minstrel, he sang of deeds that called 
for no grinning. Even the Elizabethan 
Fool is generally a singer too, just as 
a barber sometimes still retains the 
emblems of old surgery, and it is the 
subtle Fool in “Twelfth Night” who 
sings “O Mistress Mine,” the best of 


love-songs. In Ireland also, where 
laughter was easier and the mighty 
hardly lived long enough to enjoy it, 
the Fool seems never to have sup- 
planted the satiric bard, whose office 
was to make people, including his mas- 
ter, uncomfortable rather than jolly. 
But in the royal and baronial resi- 
dences of Europe the Fool’s true func- 
tion was not song or satire, but simply 
laughter, and in the English Court it 
was less than a century ago that the 
Fool’s office became merged once more 
in that of the poet-laureate. 

It need not surprise us that the 
Fool, besides being originally some- 
thing of a poet, was often identical 
with the dwarf. From Homer down to 
the White-eyed Kaffir, gods and men 
have always thought deformity a fine 
subject for laughter, and if the very 
look of a Fool was enough to raise a 
roar, his value as a wit was propor- 
tionately augmented. We know from 
Velasquez with what delight the pres- 
ence of a dwarf could penetrate even 
the gloomy Court of Spain, for the 
male and female monsters of the day 
are as immortal upon his canvas as 
his flounced princesses or Philip him- 
self. We know that if two of these 
laughable deformities married in some 
European Court, the whole capital 
went into ‘paroxysms orf amusement. 
Many of the best known Fools to our 
own Royal Family were in some way 
misshapen— too short, too long, or 
crooked in the legs; and on that ac- 
count they were all the better received, 
just as the wealthy of to-day cherish 
pug dogs, dachunds, and “toy Poms,” 
with special affection for their deform- 
ities. Nor can we condemn our fathers 
for primitive merriment while we still 
see the maids giggling at a humpback, 
and when we recognize that a “funny” 
face is seldom beautiful, that a 
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knocked-out tooth often gives a 
shrewdness to expression, that a stut- 
ter enforces the epigram, and a turned- 
up nose makes laughter catching. 

It must have been a strange crisis in 
the life of a youth when he deter- 
mined to be a Fool. Unless Nature 
had endowed him with some imbecility 


or dwarfish advantage—in which 
ease his calling as village idiot or 
king’s jester was but a Hobson's 


choice — how did he decide upon that 
profession rather than another? What 
were his qualifications as a boy for 
the career of Fool? Did he feel: the 
wit quickening in his brain and spring 
it on a king, just as in youth we now 
spring jokes on the editor of “Punch” 
by post? Or, perhaps, his homespun 
parents larded his hair and, leading 
him up to the castle, blew the horn, 
crossed the drawbridge, and thus ac- 
costed their lord, who at that time 
occupied the position of a school-man- 
agement committee: — 


“May it please your Lordship,” they 
would say, “his mother and me, we 
don’t know what to do with this here 
boy of ourn, he’s that silly and bluster- 
ous. He’s always a-sayin’, and when 
he isn’t a-sayin’, he starts doin’ such 
as never. The things he do say, they 
be fit to make a cat laugh, let alone 
your Lordship, and as to doin’, it’s 
only yesterday he fixed a bag of flour 
so as the sexton coming in for a drop 
of ale lets it down on his head and 
covers himself white all over, whereby 
he warn’t fit to be seen at the funeral 
after. And when she see that, his 
mother up and beats him, and says 
‘That’s just the sort of thing as his 
Lordship and the gentry do enjoy won- 
derful to keep ’em merry,’ says she. 
So here we brings the boy to your 
Lordship in hopes you'll make a Fool 
on him.” 


Then, as a speculation in future 
merriment, the armored baron would 
take the boy into his retinue, shave 
his head bare, fit him a cap with ass’s 
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ears and the comb of a cock, hang 
him with bells, give him a bauble of 
a carved stick to play with, cover his 
body with patchwork, and make one 
leg yellow and the other scarlet, so 
that at the very look of him the lords 
and ladies might feel cheerful and ia- 
clined to laugh. 

But the absurdity of the dress was 
not only for laughter. We know the 
advantages of a mask; what alien cour- 
age a domino gives to dancers, and a 
pseudonym to the critic of our books. 
In “King Lear” itself, even the ex- 
cellent and sensible Edgar becomes a 
far more interesting character as crazy 
Tom o’ Bedlam —so much more inter- 
esting that the poet himself seems to 
have forgotten that Tom was but a 
counterfeit. And thus, from behind 
his motley, the Fool could say things 
that no one would dare to say if 
clothed and in his right mind. It must 
have been a gruesome thing for the 
Fool if he failed in his profession and 
could not raise a laugh —as gruesome 
as when the man who lives by a daily 
joke sees the printer’s boy waiting and 
the page is bare. 
that, because the records of the Jes- 
ters are to us the duilest form of lit- 
erature, it was therefore easier to be 
a Fool then than now. While Shakes- 
peare lived, it was the duty of the 
King’s Jester to divert the Queen when 
she was tired of playing the game, 
and go,” with 
and it may well have been as difficult 
for him as it would be now to divert 
a literary dinner. The fashion of 
laughter changes fast, and we cannot 
doubt that, as far as laughter goes, 
those heavy-seeming Fools made their 
living as honestly as the Pierrots, 
Pantaloons, Clowns, and humorists 
who are the successors that democracy 
keeps. But laughter from behind his 
motley was not the Fool’s only func- 
tion. 

From 


Nor can we assume 


“Rise, pig, her maids, 


East to West, throughout 
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man’s history, a holy license has been 
granted to Fools. It was early dis- 
covered how nearly insanity and in- 
spiration might be allied, and a village 
imbecile is still called ‘“‘the natural,” as 
though he came closer to Nature’s 
heart. He is called “the simpleton,” 
too, and “the innocent,” as though his 
mind were clear of complications, and 
his spirit incapable of sin. The same 
thought was in the poet’s heart when 
he said, “Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings hast Thou ordained 
praise,’ and when the Franciscans 
took the title of “the World’s Fools,” 
they did not follow the tradition of 
the unlearned. In like manner an or- 
der of great simplicity fell to be called 
the “Fools of God,” and in later times 
we come to Tolstoy’s “Ivan the Fool,” 
and the “Simple Fool’ of Wagner's 
“Parsifal.”” Even in Court Fools some- 
thing of that clear insight of innocency 
was expected — something of that in- 
timate relationship to the heart of life. 

“I wear not motley in my brain,” 
said Touchstone, but Lear’s Fool is 
the best example of wisdom lying hid 
in folly. One remembers two sayings 
of historic Fools that come near his: 
one when the Jester dared to hint to 
the King of France that his navy had 
been destroyed at Sluy’s, “Prythee, 
Sire,” he said, “why are French sail- 
ors so much braver than English? Tor 
they all jumped into the sea and swam 
away, but not a single Englishman 
dared jump.” And the other is a say- 
ing ef the Jester to Charles the Bold, 
who was always boasting himself like 
Hannibal; “Uncle,” he cried to the 
Duke, as they fled headlong after the 
great defeat at Granson, near Neu- 
chatel, “this is the prettiest way of be- 
ing Hannibal I ever saw.” But in 
Lear’s Fool, though he, too, tells the 
truth of things in parable, there is that 
delicacy, that gentleness of touch which 


we do not find in any of the historic 
The Nation. 
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records. He has the Fool’s privilege 
of truth, and is gifted with the Inno- 
cent’s deep perception, but his knowl- 
edge fills him only with grief, and far 
more than the King himself he feels 
the pain of the sore he touches. We 
hear of him first that, since Cordelia 
went to France, he had much pined 
away; but for one half-smiling com- 
plaint against the storm, he never la- 
ments his own fortunes; and he dis- 
appears in the middle of the drama 
with the words, “And I'll to bed at 
noon,” in which some interpreters read 
the prophecy of a broken heart. Then, 
like a spirit, he disappears and is seen 
no more. 

Like a spirit he disappears from the 
midst of chaos, for he has fulfilled the 
Fool’s part, hardly of laughter, but 
rather of the classic chorus — the 
Spirit of the Pities that pervades the 
play and is its justification. And, from 
hls example, we might possibly argue 
that in historic life the Kings of the 
earth, from the days of Lear whom 
Holinshed tells us was contemporary 
with Joash of Judah, down to the ex- 
Sultan now dwelling at Salonica, with 
his Jester and eleven wives— we 
might argue that Kings had kept the 
Fool so constantly at their side, not 
merely for the laugh of folly, or even 
for the wisdom of the insane, but as 
a warning voice, an outside conscience, 
a slave that whispered of mortality, a 
dog of truth that could not be whipped 
to kennel. Time, which stirs even 
within the sheepfold of Royal Courts, 
has assigned part of the Fool’s func- 
tions to the poet laureate, as we saw, 
and part to the Lord Chamberlain, who 
sub-lets it to the Censor. On the side 
of laughter, the Fool’s duties are car- 
ried on without a breach; but to what 
official of modern times shall the King 
and Nation go for the wisdom of holy 
simplicity, or for the affectionate solici- 
tude of a public conscience? 
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Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s “Priscilla of 
the Good Intent” is a tale of a maiden’s 
perversity and of the strange chances 
by which the struggle to win her raises 
one man to a higher plane of life, and 
brings pain and misfortune to another, 
his better in every way. Priscilla is a 
charming specimen of English moor- 
land loveliness and shrewd innocence, 
and the book is one of the prettiest sto- 
ries of the season, and abounds in gems 
of rustic wit and humor. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


He who should endeavor to give a 
synopsis or a summary of Mr. J. 
Walker McSpadden’s “The Land of 
Nod” would probably fail most miser- 
ably, but there is no doubt that children 
will enjoy reading of the tremendous 
adventures of Tess and Tinkie when the 
Sandman took them to Nod and showed 
them its principal personages all un- 
earthly, and all either amusing or de- 
lightfully frightful. Eight full page 
plates, three of them colored, and many 
small sketches in black and white, the 
work of Mr. E. L. Chase, illustrate the 
book. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


“Tales of Wonder,’ the fourth 
Fairy Book produced in collaboration 
by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin and her 
sister, Miss Norah Archibald Smith, is 
gathered from many sources, very few 
of them familiar to ordinary children; 
and the weary parents who despair of 
finding anything new for young folk 
learned in Lang, and Grimm, and Hans 
Christian Andersen, may here discover 
it. The volume is prettily printed and 
bound and makes admirable provision 
for the small owner’s name writing, 
but it has no pictures: each child must 
make his own. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Mr. Lincoln Steffens includes five bi- 
ographies all written during the last 





four years, in the volume to which he 
gives the name of “Upbuilders.” His 
“upbuilders” are Mark Fagan, Mayor 
of Jersey City; Everett Colby, Senator; 
Ben Lindsey, the “children’s judge”; 
W. 8S. U’Ren, a lobbyist for what seems 
righteousness to him; and Rudolph 
Spreckels, and he gives portraits of all, 
types with nothing in common in their 
physical appearance in spite of their 
moral resemblance. He writes of all 
with contagious enthusiasm, and a 
pleasant delight in revealing their 
goodness, and his book is equally well 
adapted to boys and to the voters, their 
fathers. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Lucky is the man who being in Paris 
and discovering, as Mr. BE. V. Lucas puts 
it, that he is a foreigner, has Mr. Lu- 
cas’s “A Wanderer in Paris” for a 
companion. Mr. Lucas has the Eng- 
lishman’s wholesome power of resist- 
ance to the vicious element in Latin 
civilization, but with it great capacity 
for admiring all that he finds admir- 
able. His chapter headings indicate 
that he treats of Paris artistic and his- 
torical, of the Paris that amuses itself 
and of the Paris that works, and he 
has stories and legends to tell, even 
poems to recite. His work is illus- 
trated by many reproductions from old 
pictures, and by sixteen full-page col- 
ored plates showing scenes in the Paris 
of to-day. It is unnecessary to say 
that the book is far above the average 
volume describing Paris, being the re- 
sult of long acquaintance and study. 
Macmillan Company. 


“The Homesteaders” has the names 
of Kate and Virgil D. Boyles on its 
title-page, but it shows no marks of 
collaboration, and is as homogeneous 
as if it were the work of one pen and 
one mind. 


It is the story of a South- 
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ern brother and sister who “take up” 
land in the Northwest cattle country, 
and hardly realize how savagely they 
are hated by their neighbors until it is 
too late. The ordinary company of 
characters in books of this species is 
strengthened by the addition of an ed- 
ucated Indian girl spoiled for the tepee 
by the white man’s learning, but not 
accepted by him as an equal, and, as 
the cattlemen are described faithfully 
and without exaggeration, the story 
deserves closer attention than most of 
those belonging to its school. If the 
authors should choose to give it a se- 
quel, describing the life of the heroine 
while she and her Indian friend man- 
age her claim no reader of “The Home- 


steaders” would neglect it. A. C. Me- . 


Clurg & Co. 


A new volume of Annie Payson 
Call’s health-teaching is always wel- 
come, and “Nerves and Common 
Sense” has a particularly promising ti- 
tle. The general principles familiar to 
students of the earlier books—‘“relax- 
ing,” “dropping resistance,” 
some, sustained concentration,” and, 
above all, “trustfulness in the Power 
that gives us life,”—are freshly empha- 
sized in a series of chapters whose 
headings pique curiosity, like “The 
Tired Emphasis,” “The Woman at the 
Next Desk,” “The Trying Member of 
the Family,” and “Why does Mrs. 
Smith Get on my Nerves?” The 
sceptic may doubt the permanent ef- 
ficacy of “Imaginary Vacations,” and 
complain that the lesson in “Take Care 
of your Stomach” seems to contradict 
that in “Why Fuss so much about 
What I Eat?” but the average woman 
with rebellious nerves will find much 
to encourage and stimulate her. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 


” 


“whole- 


Mr. Frederic Rowland Marvin's “A 
Book of Quatrains” contains a hundred 
or more experiments in this by no 
means easy form of verse, and nearly 


as many translations from the French, 
German, Latin, Persian and other 
sources. To say anything worth say- 
ing within the limits of four lines is 
difficult, and Mr. Marvin does not al- 
ways achieve it; but some of the re- 
flections which he puts in this form are 
pungent and epigrammatic. Witness 
this on Satan: 


“Of Satan all our priests have made 
too much, 
As though with God he played at 
chess; 
And, matching love with hatred, cried 
out ‘check—! 
My curse on every soul you bless!” 


And this, “A Selfish Heart:” 


“How oft our trembling nerves we drug, 
Neglecting the disease; 
The trouble is a selfish heart, 
That loves its own sweet ease.” 
Sherman, French & Co. 


There are forty stories in the Rev. 
George Hodges’ pretty volume “The 
Garden of Eden,” and all are taken 
from the first nine books of the Old 
Testament, once familiar to children, 
now often said to be too severe, too 
savage, too something for the delicate 
little souls to whom nothing harsh 
must be given. Dean Hodges does not 
agree with these gentle censors, and 
presents the incidents of Scripture 
story as written, merely adapting the 
superficial phraseology to the present 
time, but preserving the spirit intact, 
and keeping nearly all the famous 
phrases that are so interwoven with 
English literature that not to know 
their origin is to be deprived of an im- 
portant part of a liberal education. No 
one who knows his Bible even respect- 
ably well needs to be told of the extra- 
ordinary charm of the Hebrew stories, 
and Mr. Walter H. Everett's pictures,— 
figures seen against backgrounds of a 
rare simplicity, subtly suggesting a life 
radically different from that familiar 
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to the young reader, are excellently 
illustrative of the text. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


The readers of “Marcia Schuyler” had 
almost despaired of ever seeing a sec- 
ond novel from the hand of Mrs. Grace 
Livingston Hill Lutz, but they will 
agree that “Phoebe Deane” compen- 
sates them for the delay. It is the 
story of a solitary girl set in the family 
of a half brother married to an un- 
pleasantly pugnacious wife, whose av- 
aricious soul is sorely displeased when- 
ever she muses upon the expense of 
feeding and housing her sister-in-law. 
An entirely disagreeable widower with 
a family of small children persecutes 
the girl with attentions, and is encour- 
aged by the sister-in-law, but he is 
circumvented by an unscrupulous little 
serving-maid, and by the handsome 
and wealthy lover who in due time ap- 
pears to wed the heroine and carry her 
off to a life of happiness. Marcia 
Schuyler and her husband and his 
aunts reappear in this story, and surely 
they will be welcome. Lippincott 
Company. 


In the art of making friends the late 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler was pre- 
eminent. Not only those with whom he 
spoke, and those whom he taught were 
won by his frank honesty and gentle 
adaptiveness never derogating from his 
sturdy independence of soul, but read- 
ers of his books and of his published 
articles, men and women who never 
looked upon his face, were won by the 
generous uprightness, manifested in 
his methods of treating persons and 
theories. In his “autobiography” now 
published, one perceives this quality of 
his mind in even greater measure, espe- 
cially in his judgment of men often 
called haughty and unsympathetic, al- 
though their real nature was far oth- 
erwise, and many a reader will turn 
from it with happier views of mankind. 
The volume is agreeably large, includ- 
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ing nearly five hundred pages of which 
the autobiography occupies less than 
half, but it is supplemented by many 
letters and other writings, and by Mrs. 
Shaler’s memories, and, dominates the 
work. Portraits of Mr. Shaler and 
some of his kinsmen are added and also 
pictures of places which he once called 
home, but the delightfulness of the 
book is not to be conveyed by state- 
ments as to the character of its sub- 
ject, or enumeration of its ornaments. 
No recent American autobiography is 
more winning; none reveals so much of 
the life of its time and yet reveals 
nothing repulsive. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


One respectfully declines to believe 
in the “original French” in which “The 
Journal of a Recluse” asserts in its 
preface that it was written, for its 
thought is that of one whose mind nat- 
urally expresses itself in English, but 
one accepts everything else in its pages 
unconditionally and gladly, for since 
“Tl Cuore” neither the English nor any 
European tongue has laid so important 
a fictitious “Journal” before the Ameri- 
can reader. The supposed writer, by 
temperament forced into spiritual sol- 
itude for long periods, lives alone, and 
learns to abstract his mind from preju- 
dice, and not only is his criticism of 
life and of institutions valuable, but 
it is so written that it would be at- 
tractive were it worthless. He re- 
ceives an uncommonly good education 
from both travel and books, and learns 
a lesson or two from life before he 
comes to the United States, and, led by 
Ripley’s review of Thoreau and by his 
own reading of the Walden philoso- 
pher, goes to the Pacific Coast, and civ- 
ilizes a domain for himself. Strange 
experiences come to him here, and 
with them comes also an assurance of 
happiness for the closing years of his 
life. After having been his companion 
through so many years, the reader will 
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not part with him, for his is a charac- 
ter to remain an abiding influence with 
those who learn to know it. Possibly 
this book may not greatly disturb the 
surface of the reading world, but it 
will influence those who move that 
world to its depths. Thomas _ Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


Were it not for Mr. Hall Caine’s ten- 
der and almost reverent affection, the 
Arab would be the Mrs. Gummidge of 
fiction, lone and lorn, and accustomed 
to have things “go contrairy,’” and 
mourning for the days that will never 
return. Now, he drops, naturally into 
the part of villain, and he occu- 
pies it in Miss SEthel Stefana 
Stevens’s “The Veil,” a romance 
of Tunis. The villain is a _  pa- 
triot according to the perverted vocab- 
ulary of the modern lawbreaker; in 
plain English he is an assassin on a 
large scale, with no scruples as to ex- 
plosives, but he is handsome, mellifiu- 
ous of speech and equally well skilled 
in attracting useful friends, and in 
compelling unwilling enemies to work 
for him. The hero, a rather poor spec- 
imen of the Sicilian, loves a wonderful 
Arab dancer, who loves the villain be- 
cause he has treated her with exqui- 
site brutality, and through her manages 
Europeans like so many puppets. The 
catastrophe is a premature outbreak 
of rebellion in which the populace at- 
tacks its leader and slays him. He 
dies prophesying the future glory of 
the Arab and assuming such dignity 
that his crimes are forgotten. The 
merit of the story lies in its impressive 
presentation of the daily hurry and 
glare of the physical life of Tunis and 
of the close woven web of intrigue and 
deceit, and its effect upon Europeans 
and Americans. Further, it reveals 
Mohammedans under French control, a 
species neglected for some time al- 
though common enough in the fiction 
of both Empires. Miss Stevens evi- 


dently holds much unused material in 
reserve, and there is hope of other 
African novels from her. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 


Forty years of story writing and the 
writer’s mind still “wax to receive” 
impressions as in the first days of her 
authorship, still as swiftly giving as- 
sonant response to every chord of fem- 
inine emotion and of masculine humor! 
It is more than one expects or has any 
right to expect, but it is what one finds 
in Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward’s “The Oath of Allegiance.” 
One turns over the leaves of “The 
Gates Ajar,” of “Gypsy Breynton” and 
“Trotty” and comes back to the eleven 
stories in the new volume to discover 
that although they are more exqui- 
sitely finished, they are of exactly the 
same substance as the earlier work. 
It is matter of common knowledge 
that it was this author’s fortune while 
yet she was young to endure a sor- 
row which brought her into sympathy 
with all whose dead lay on Southern 
battlefields, and that the story with 
which she made herself a great com- 
pany of life-long friends was written 
for her fellow sufferers. It happens 
that the first of the tales in this book 
has a somewhat similar theme, and she 
traces the life of the similar heroine to 
a point some years beyond that at 
which she left her first creation, but 
she in no wise changes the character 
of the girl. Her ideal of womanhood 
is unaltered. The other stories tell of 
one called away from earth while still 
longing to serve her fellow creatures; 
of a wedded pair who fancied them- 
selves estranged until they tried to sep- 
arate; of a pair who fell apart but 
were united again by a friend; of a 
woman who fancied herself useless but 
found that she was the keeper of her 
husband's soul. There is a story of 
the love of a boy for his dog and two 
strictly modern tales, one of a tele- 
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phone operator who died at her post 
that she might warn others of a com- 
ing flood, one of persons bound to- 
gether by a common sorrow caused by 
the bloodthirsty innocent motor car. 
All are excellent in workmanship; all 
hold the reader with such a power as 
very few of the younger writers can 
exert. All show that the eager sym- 
pathetic heart that sent “The Gates 
Ajar” upon its way is as swift to feel 
as ever after forty years. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


Mr. Arthur Symons has chosen a 
novel form for his “The Romantic 
Movement in English Poetry.” For an 
introduction he gives it a paper in 
which he analyzes and criticizes the 
verse of the eighteenth century, ex- 
pounds his theory of the nature of 
poetry, showing that the best verse of 
the nineteenth century conforms to it; 
and follows this by critical biogra- 
phies of some four score poets; and 
never was any one of the eighty 
judged with more originality, or when 
judged favorably, with more grace. 
Many of the biographies may be 
counted by lines, but none is too brief 
to contain a phrase, a sentence not to 
be forgotten. He cites Home’s one re- 
membered fragment, “My name is 
Norval,” as typical of him and dryly 
says, “He shares with Joanna Baillie 
the doubtful honor of being compared 
with Shakespeare; she, by Scott, he, 
by Burns.” “No more deliberate en- 
deavor of a prose mind to produce 
poetry of a formally accomplished kind 
has been seen than that of Dr. Dar- 
win in the ‘Botanic Garden,’” he 
writes, and gives six jewels of quota- 
tions, with one from the famous par- 
ody, “Loves of the Triangles.” Han- 
nah More’s little plays he says, are 
“still readable of a dull afternoon.” 
He compares Curran’s “Deserter’s 
Meditation” with “the great gallows 
song of Burns.” The authors of one 


poem or of no completed poem he has 
studied and summarizes, but Blake he 
presents in detail, and declares that 
what was abnormal in him was his 
sanity. He sets forth Crabbe’s acute 
self-criticism. He notes that Joanna 
Baillie forestalled some of the stage 
management of to-day. He dryly says, 
speaking of the Invocation to Poetry 
of Sir Egerton Brydges, that the au- 
thor “always fell asleep when he found 
himself in the company of poetry.” 
He gives five pages to Rogers, whose 
personal character he treats with a 
reserve almost tender. To Words- 
worth he gives many pages after say- 
ing, “Sincerity was at the root of all 
Wordsworth’s errors and defects: it 
gave him his unapproachable fidelity 
to nature and also his intolerable fidel- 
ity to his own whims.” As one turns 
the leaves brilliant phrases flash forth 
from every paragraph; the paper on 
Byron, melancholy in its summary, is 
fiercely epigrammatic in dealing with 
some of Childe Harold's weaknesses 
and inconsistencies. Shelley is char- 
acterized as the one perfect illustra- 
tion of the poetic nature, as that na- 
ture is generally conceived; and Keats 
is cited as the man who had courage 
of the intellect and cowardice of the 
nerves. These fragments give but a 
faint idea of the pleasure to be de- 
rived from this part of the volume. If 
after reading it, the introduction be 
reviewed the reader will perceive 
that each biography has played its 
part in illustrating the thesis of the in- 
troduction. Incidentally he may note 
that considering the width of the angle 
between their points of view the agree- 
ment of Mr. Symons and the Laureate 
on the essentials of English poetry is 
tantamount to proof that both are cor- 
rect in their judgment. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

A “Mosher book” has come to be a 
synonym among American booklovers 





